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SOWN. 



CHAPTER I. 

Angel of the Sin, 
Such as thou standest — -pale in the drear light — 
Which rounds the rebel's work with Maker's 
wrath. 

« "ITARTHA MISTAKE, you are found 

guilty by your own confession, 

and on the clearest possible evidence, 

of the murder of an infant, name un- 
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Iknown, in the Shifting Pool, in the 
Tillage of Lovel, five and a half years 
^go ; and though the recommendation to 
mercy will be forwarded in due course, 
I can hold out no hope that the sen- 
tence I am about to pass on you will 
be commuted." And the judge pro- 
<;eeded to pass sentence of death in the 
Tusual way. 

Sordid and inexpressibly mean in the 
faint light of dawn looked the court in 
which these words were spoken ; the sen- 
tence itself seemed too fine a thing for 
the wretch who received it, her lips 
parting in an audible " Thank God !" as 
the judge ceased to speak, and, jerking 
•aside the black cap, threw his scarlet 
robes about him, and instantly left the 
<;ourt. 
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A clamour of tongues broke out on his 
departure, and a trampling of feet set in 
towards the one narrow exit ; not a 
glance of curiosity, not a word of pity 
was flung towards the prisoner in the 
dock ; every emotion usual to the occa- 
sion seemed to be in abeyance, as jurymen, 
and spectators and officials hurried to 
quit the place, where for so many weary 
hours they had been incarcerated. 

One person alone kept his place — a 
man in the prime of manhood and full 
intellectual vigour, who throughout the 
trial had sat by the judge's side, keenly 
watching the progress of the case, and 
fitill kept his gaze fixed on the prisoner, 
who, in the very act of removal, had 
thrust aside the gaoler's arm to look back 
and return that curiously intent gaze. 
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For a minute she hesitated, plunging^ 
in his eyes a strange look, to which he 
had no clue ; her lips moved, she made a 
half-gesture as though to beckon him, 
then turned and left the dock with a firm 
step. 

''One of those retarded intelligences 
that think much and speak little ; that 
combine the simplicity of thought with 
the directness in execution of a savage or 
a child .... unloved, as. a virgin she , 
has been able to bring the whole forces 
of her nature to a difficult undertaking, 
and so far has — succeeded." 

So thinking he rose and made his way 
to the Assize Inn, where he found the 
judge already retired to bed, his wig 
suspended above him on the bed-post. 

*' Is that you. Eyre ? " he said, opening 
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his eyes. *' I wish I could have hanged 
those twelve fools as well as the woman. 
Nine hours* deliberation and a recom- 
mendation to mercy, on the face of such 
£k summing-up as mine ! You'll turn in 
now, of course?" 

" No ; my horse is waiting. I'm bound 
for home." 

The judge made a wry face. 

" So you're still — still 1 wonder 

what it's like?" he added, as one 



thinking aloud. 

'*Try it," said Mr. Eyre, with a smile. 

The old bachelor shook his head. 

"Women," he said, " are— are " 

but the remainder of his sentence was 
cut short by a snore. 

" And now for Madcap," said Mr. Eyre, 
fus he sprang into his saddle — "Madcap, 
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sunshine of my breast." But even as he 
spoke the governor of the gaol hurried 
out and begged of him to defer his- 
departure for five minutes, as the con- 
demned woman had been asking eager] jr 
to see him. 

" She has been so inveterately silent," 
he said, as Mr. Eyre dismounted, " that I 
feared if this opportunity of hearing the 
truth were missed, another might not 
occur, and so ventured to detain you." 

''Oh, she wont confess," said Mr. Eyre 
carelessly. *' I have been studying her;: 
she fears only lest her crime be discovered 
to the parents, who are guiltless in the 
business, or I'm much mistaken." 

"If the summing-up had not been so- 
clear," said the governor, ''she would 
have got off; as it is, that recom- 
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mendation to mercy may savo her neck 
yet." 

'' Not it," said Mr. Eyre ; " I shall send 
a private line to town — guilty she is, and 
hanged she shall be." 

These words — for the cell-door was at 
that moment thrown open — were heard 
by the prisoner. 

** Shall I?" she said, lifting her head 
from her knees, and fixing on him a 
strange look as he entered. 

"Ay," he said, "your crime was an 
inhuman one, and your life pays the 
forfeit." 

" If all were known," she said, " I 
should no more die on the gallows than 
you." 

" Then tell all," said Mr. Eyre instantly. 
" Reveal the facts that prove your inno- 
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cence — denounce the guilty and let the 
parents he brought forward ! Ay," he 
added, pursuing her rising terror, "and 
they shall be, if they are living." 

" They're dead," she said, in uncon- 
trollable agitation, '* and I did it — I laid 
the baby down by the pool, and it was 
drowned ; and I pleaded guilty — you can't 
alter that ; and if you tell anybody I said 
there's others behind me, I'll sav that 
you lied, for all that you're a great 
gentleman, and a magistrate, and I'm a 
poor serving woman that " 

" So it was your mistress's child that 
you drowned," he said, following each 
thought as it painted itself on her face. 

" Who said it ? " she cried, starting 
back as if a bullet had struck her. " If 
any come here after I'm dead, tell them 
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— tell them — ^I thought I'd a sort of claim 
on you," she went on sullenly, "because 
'twas you that gave me up to justice and 
put the rope round my neck ; and because 
there's that in your face as has seemed 
nat'ral to me all through, and puzzles me 
yet ; but I'm sorry now I sent to beg a 
word with you." 

Her arms fell to her sides. The narrow 
mean face suddenly became fixed and 
sharpened to an intensity of expression 
that almost reached power; still think- 
ing intently, her right hand stole to 
her throat and gripped it, while a faint 
smile crossed the intensity of her gaze, 
as one who in secret nourishes a pleasant 
thought. 

" When's my hanging?" she said 
a^bruptly. 
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" Saturday." 

"Those fools recommeiided me to 
mercy," she said slowly ; " I want you to 
look to it, that none of that ruhhish comes, 
between this and Saturday." 

" Nothing will ; it's fixed as f^ite." 

" Pour days," she said, thinking hard, 
" lots might happen in four days. You're 
a magistrate," she added suddenly ; 
"couldn't you give orders that nobody's, 
to be let come and see me before I die, 
not if they begged ever so ? and if I die 
between this and Saturday — for folks 
sometimes die as quick at home as on the 
gallows — couldn't you make them bury 
me quick, so as them that come, mightn't 
be able to take a look at me ? " 

Mr. Eyre glanced round at the tall 
narrow grating, the straw pallet, the 
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wooden bowl and spoon; no, there was 
no instrument of self-destruction here — 
not even a beam whence she might 
simulate that awful leap in the dark 
which in all human probability awaited 
her. 

"And so you would commit a second 
crime rather than face some unknown 
person — probably the mother," he said, 
looking at her fixedly. 

" No, no ! " she almost screamed ; " if 
anybody came after I'm dead it couldn't be 
the mother .... tell her that 'twas my 
own child I drowned in the pool .... 
you'll have more on your soul than you 
know of if you tell her any different 
.... I'm mad," she muttered, " to tell 
you this, and maybe you'll tell her, 
and I'll have died for nothing, and she'll 
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live on believing what's worse than the 
truth." 

"You did not hate this woman," said 
Mr. Eyre, still watching her, " yet you 
killed her child; what, then, was your 
motive for the deed ? " 

" Love," she said. " I'd have given my 
heart's blood for her, as I'd have lost my 
soul to punish Am." Her eyes had the 
fixity of a tiger's, her body the spring 
and crouch of one, as she looked straight 
before her, seeming to see what to Mr. 
Eyre was invisible. 

" So it is the old story," he said. " And 
you, poor wretch, thinking to revenge 
yourself on him, have only called down 
punishment on what you loved. But 
what brought you to Level?" he added 
suddenly. 
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" I got a clue," she said, " but 'twas a 
false one. It's been a black, bitter mis-- 
take (like my name) from the beginning." 

"You came here in search of the 
father? " said Mr. Eyre. 

"I'll tell you no more," she said dog- 
gedly ; " and though there's one or two 
questions I'd like to ask you, I won't 
do it. I'll leave nothing behind as she 
could know me by, if she came after I 
was gone. I'll be just a nameless woman 
as neither she nor you could be sure 
was her as she was looking for." 

" Your conviction will to-morrow be 
in every paper," he said, "and draw 
momentary attention to your crime. 
Your absence from her, too, may have 
excited her suspicions. In all human pro- 
bability you will see her before you die." 
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" To-morrow," she said, below her 
breath. " Ay, but to-day's mine." 

" Not so," said Mr. Eyre, rising; "for 
«ince your intention is known, means 
will be taken to defeat it. You will 
be closely watched, and the escape you 
meditate rendered impossible." 

" You're a hard man," she said, look- 
ing up. "Have you got a wife, or a 
child, or any that may want pity shown 
to them some day ? I'm thinking they'll 
get hard measure if they're judged by 
the mercy you've shown to others; and 
though you're high, God -a -mercy's 
higher. Perhaps He'll call me afore 
I'm fetched on Saturday." 

"Miracles are rare in these days," he 
said, as he struck the door with his whip. 
Then added, as the turnkey hurried to 
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?" 



xinlock it, "You have nothing more to 
say 

"No; that's all," she replied bitterly. 
*' One ruined life, two broken hearts, a 
murder, a hanging — that's all ; and 
enough too for one man's holiday work ! " 

"And who is the man?" he said, 
pausing on the threshold of the now open 
door ; but the woman had sunk with a 
sullen silence, her face shrouded on her 
knees. 

" She has confessed nothing but what 
we knew or guessed before," said Mr. 
Eyre to the chaplain, who was waiting 
without : " but a watch must be placed 
in her cell, and relieved night and day 
till the end. Should a stranger come to 
see her, send for me immediately." 

"Colonel Busby is interesting himself 
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about a memorial," said the governor, as 
they crossed the courtyard, " and talks of 
himself taking it to town." 

" Pooh ! " said Mr. Eyre ; " he'd better 
stay at home. Though if he goes he'll 
take no harm ; ' no creature smarts so 
little as a fool.' " 

" Here he is," said the governor, repress- 
ing a smile, as at that moment a short, 
pursy man rushed through the gates and 
unfurled a scroll on which a consider- 
able number of names were inscribed. 

" We want your signature. Eyre," he 
said breathlessly. " You see I began 
betimes, knowing the verdict was a fore- 
gone conclusion. But with the recom- 
mendation to mercy to back it, I flatter 
myself that this will put a different face 
upon matters." 
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"On what ground do you base your 
a.pplication ? " said Mr. Eyre quietly. 
*' The woman pleaded guilty. If she did 
not actually drown the child, she de- 
liberately abandoned it to its death ; the 
crime's all one in the eyes of the law." 

" But the length of time that has 
elapsed," said Colonel Busby, "the cer- 
tainty that there are others in the back- 
ground as guilty as herself — probably in 
this very neighbourhood." His sidelong 
look fell before Mr. Eyre's glance, as the 
latter said — 

" You will not count on me. Indeed, 
I'm about to send a private line to town, 
pointing out the facts of the case, and how 
the gross ignorance and stupidity of the 
jury is responsible for the error of justice 
-contained in a recommendation to mercy. 

VOL. I. G 
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Colonel Busby turned pale. Mr. Eyre's 
influence, in high quarters was well 
known, and did he choose to exercise it^ 
the memorial, though vouched by every 
signature of note in the country, was so 
much waste paper. With a brief good- 
morrow to the two gentlemen, for dawn 
was now giving place to day, Mr. Eyre 
mounted his horse and rode off at a 
good pace, pausing, however, on the out- 
skirts of the town to burst out laughing, 
as at a sudden recollection. 

"How true," he said aloud — "how 
true that ' with stupidity and a good 
digestion we may front much.' " 



CHAPTER II. 

'Twixt dew and bird 

So sweet a silence ministered, 

God seemed to use it for a word. 

"DETWEEN the darkness of night and 
the brightness of morning, there 
is in spring and time of full summer 
a space that surely outweighs, in its 
peace and beauty, all the hours that 
have gone before, or will come after. 

It is that in which Nature still slum- 
bers, yet trembles each moment towards 
awakening — when no quiver of leaf, nor 
cry of bird, nor footfall of her lightest 
creature, breaks the intense stillness — 
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when, in the hushed pause hetween earth 
and heaven, man involuntarily hearkens 
for the voice of Grod, hut finds it not; 
then looking upward and descrying that 
Presence made manifest. 

In light instead of sound, 

draws as nigh into his Creator as human 
being may. 

Nothing moves but the dawn, whose 
outgoing breath is that wan pellucid 
blue that overruns the heavens — ^whose 
footsteps fall in hyacinth and gold on 
the edge of the sky, and who climbs 
with a measureless calm, a grand austerity 
that ofttimes lifts to its own peace the 
soul of him who lonely worships from 
below. 

So will you see the skylark, as though 
caught out of herself by this moment 
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SO solemnly sweet, so divinely still, break 
suddenly away from earth, and springing 
sheer up to Heaven's gate, pour her 
exalted song in at it — ^then, that throb- 
bing rapture over, sink heavily to earth, 
the music in her quenched for sorrow 
that she must return to the haunts of 
men, nor make her home in that cold, 
pure splendour which for a moment her 
eager heart and wing have touched. 
That magic voice breaks the charm; 
slowly above the horizon shows the blood- 
red disc of the sun, whose beams, arrow- 
straight, pierce to the very heart of 
Nature — ^and lo ! there is life in the air, 
there is colour in the landscape; like a 
choir led by an invisible hand uprise 
the million subtle sounds and scents of 
the morning .... day has come, and 
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with it unrest, joy, sorrow .... and 
we look to the fading jasper in yon £iar- 
off sky with a dim mysterious pain 
stirring at the heart, and the paeans of 
praise around us ring in our ears like 
rude echoes of the worship that but now 
lay like an unuttered word 'twixt God 
and the soul of His creatures. 

At such a moment Mr. Eyre, checking 
his horse on the brow of a hill that over- 
looked his home, sent his glance in search 
of the rugged pile that crouched at the 
foot of the rock whence it sprung, its 
summit clothed with gorse that at sun- 
set flung a blood-red banner above the 
«.ncient house, so that far and wide it 
was known as the Red Hall. But in 
the smile of the morning one thought less 
of the grim battlements, than of the little 
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flowers that crept between, and peeped 
over to those brighter sisters below, that 
l)loomed in the old courtyard that had 
once trembled to the thunder of a thou- 
sand feet ; and even as Mr. Eyre gazed, 
there floated up to him a sound — the 
most joyous note surely in the whole 
gamut of earthly sound, so pure, so 
fiilvery — the laughter of a very young 
child. It came as sudden, as clear, as 
dropped notes of the skylark's song — 
a moment, and something flitted across 
the open — 

Moving light, as all young things, 
As young birds and early wheat. 
When the wind blows over it — 

something that pattered barefooted over 
the stones as unconcernedly as rose- 
leaves sinking on moss; that held a 
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nightgown up in one dimpled hand, and 
chuckled wisely to itself as it went, never 
pausing till the garden was reached, 
where its tiny feet left a print as of 
fairies' footsteps all along the silvered 
grass. 

Business was clearly in its mind, but, 
to a truant of three or thereabouts, there 
are fifty things abroad at this hour of 
the morning calculated to make him 
forget why he got up thus early; and 
it was not long before he fell in with 
a lame blackbird, before whom he went 
down on his hands and knees, the two 
exchanging confidences without a trace 
of shyness on either side ; and then there 
was a squirrel to be assisted in the 
fascinating duty of washing her face, 
and a bird's-nest to be peeped into— 
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though to be sure, he was soon scared 
away from that by the fierce, wistful 
eyes of the mother-bird; and two field- 
mice to be put back into a hole: and 
altogether he wasted much valuable time, 
and brought down on his own head the 
fate that presently overtook him. 

He was just trying to coax a butterfly 
to perch on his forefinger, when a slight 
sound in the distance made his heart 
sink like lead to where his shoes ought 
to have been. He set off running in the 
direction of a certain rose-bush, but too 
late ; the next moment something flashed 
past him, and the coveted flower for 
which he had risen so early, was snatched 
from him by his pursuer's hand. 

"And me got up to yerly," said Dody, 
too dejected even to hold his nightgown 
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up, as he approached his brother. " Me 
opied the door all alone, and every think ! " 

" You couldn't expect to beat me^ you 
know, Dody," said Doune, with some 
contempt ; " and it's a pity you can't 
dress yourself — / can." 

" You is not dressed proper," objected 
Dody ; *' your strings is hanging out." 

" O ! that's nothing ; Josephine often 
does that when she's in a hurry. I say, 
Dody, I know something that you don't." 

"Iss," said Dody, too humiliated by 
his recent failure to hazard even a guess 
at the secret. 

"Now what would you say to going 
cowsliping this morning with mother ? " 

Dody clasped his hands in momentary 
ecstasy, then his face fell. 

" Daddy won't let us," he said gravely ; 
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^* we've never been cowsiping wiz mummy 
all our lives — ^not never." 

"All our lives!" said Doune, with 
immense contempt; "why you're only 
four; I'm five, and I went cowsliping 
when you were a baby, eating pap and 
all that." 

"You was a baby once," said Dody, 
with dignity ; "so was daddy. Wonder if 
anybody ever 'macked daddy, eh, Doony ? " 

"Nobody 'ud dare," said Doune; "he 
punishes everybody. I heard Josephine 
tell Molly last night he was away punish- 
ing a poor woman, and that's why we're 
going to have a treat." 

" Poor 'ooman ! " said Dody, shaking 
his head with much concern ; " rather 
not go cowsiping than hurt her, Doony. 
Wonder if he whipped her very hard ? " 
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" O ! he doesn't whip her," said Doune. 
" I don't quite understand what he does, 
but he won't be back till breakfast-time." 

" O, my ! " said Dody, hugging himself 
all up together with delight ; " does 'oo 
think mummy '11 wake up soon, Doony ? " 

" She'll have her cup of tea at seven, 
you know, and " 

" Us '11 take it to her," cried Dody, 
shouting with joy, as he set off running 
towards the house, his thoughts flying in 
and out of a thousand golden bells that 
for him were nodding out yonder, while 
his heart sped before to the mother with- 
out whom cowsliping was no joy. 

She heard that happy laughter in her 
sleep, and, waking, looked through her 
window, and saw the little brothers cross- 
ing the courtyard, so that when they 
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came down the gallery on tiptoe there 
was a wild'^cry of " Mother ! mother ! " a 
rush forward, and then two fond arms 
closed upon the pair, and heaven was in 
that narrow compass"; and, even to Dody, 
earth, with its store of cowslips, was 
forgot. 

Then, as you will see a young apple- 
tree, overborne by the weight of its first- 
fruits, bend proudly to earth, content 
rather to break than to forego them, so 
sank this young mother with her treasures 
to the ground, where they clung about 
and kissed her as though they could no 
more be a-weary of her lips than she of 
theirs, till, out of breath, they kissed no 
more, but squeezed her to them with all 
their little tender might — the truest, 
fondest pair of lovers woman ever had yet. 
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And to such lovers as these she never 
grows old, nor waxes their love chill ; 
twenty years hence, whether here or with 
God, she will he as dear, as beautiful in 
their eyes as now, while far away (whether 
here or beyond) in the innermost recesses 
of her heart, she will cradle them warm, 
the tiny creatures whose tender feet had 
neither will nor strength to stray farther 
from her side than her voice had power 
to win them back. 

" Happy a year, mummy ! " said Dody, 
patting her face with a little velvet hand ; 
" it's your burfday, but I've got noting for 
you," he added, his voice rising as his 
heart swelled. 

" He means many happy returns of the 
day," said Doune, presenting the rose and 
struggling out of his mother's arms ; " but 
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he's so very little, you really must excuse 
him." 

" Thank you, my sweethearts," she said, 
and her voice might have painted her to 
a blind man as she stood, Body's pink 
toes curled like rose-leaves at her waist, 
and on her young face such a glow as 
makes the mother yet 

The Jioliest thing alive. 

"But these cold wet feet," she added, 
feeling them anxiously, "and this drip- 
ping nightgown" — ^and she shivered as 
though a blast of death had struck her, 
as she wrapped her arms about him. 

Dody clung to her in almost as much 
fear as love when she carried him over 
the threshold he was so rarely privileged 
to cross ; but when he found himself 
warmly wrapped in her elbow-chair, and 
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she on her knees before him warming his 
cold feet at her breast, while against his 
little limbs she laid her head in the old, old 
worship that requires no teaching, he re- 
signed himself to circumstances with all the 
unconscious grace and dignity of childhood. 

"You is a stoeet little mummy," he 
said, framing her chestnut head in his 
hands, adding, as one struck by a sudden 
recollection, " would 'oo like to hear me 
isay my pairs? me knows such pitty 
worses, and 'oo's never heard me say 
them — ^not never ! " 

" Say them to me now," whispered 
Mrs. Eyre, hiding her face in his neck 
that he might not see the colour that 
overspread it ... . not for her had been 
the joy of folding these little hands in 
prayer, as rarely, indeed, had she stood 
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by her children to bless them as they 
filept; her husband's love overshadowed 
All her life, and demanded of her an un- 
divided allegiance in which her mother- 
hood found no place. 

" O, mummy ! " he cried, his eyes 
wandering over her head to the open 
window beyond ; " me quite forgot — us 
is going cowsiping wiz 'oo ; lots of time 
for pairs bimeby ! " 

" No, no," she said, the red of her 
cheek pressed to the warm white of his 
neck, " I want to hear them. . . ." 

Perhaps the man who believes in 
nothing receives no greater shock to his 
unbelief thaji when he hears his child 
lisping out at its mother's knee — 

Pity my simplicity, 

Teach me how to come to Thee .... 

TOL. I. D 
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he would be less than human could he 
detach those little folded hands, cloud 
with doubt that innocent mind .... 
as he listens he must surely put himself 
in the child's place, and, for one brief 
moment, believe. 

" And peese Gawd, don't send daddy 
'ome till we'se bin cowsiping, 'cos cow- 
sips is nearly over, Amen," concluded 
Dody ; adding in the same breath, "Of 
look at that little boy in your eyes ! " 

"Is 'oo going to ky?" he said, in 
wonder; then, spying a brown mole on 
her beautiful neck, and thinking that it 
was something that hurt her, he leaned 
forward and pressed with devout faith 
his tender lips to it, "to make it well,"^ 
as she had now and again done for him 
in his childish aches and bruises, and for 
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want of which he had so often cried 
himself to sleep. 

" Madcap ! " said a stern voice behind 
them ; and they turned aghast to see the 
master of the house looking with a frown 
of strong disapproval at the group. 

"Off with you!" he said, glancing 
from one child to the other, for Doune 
had just reappeared, bearing his brother's 
clothes ; but the one stood motionless, his 
brows drawn into an absurd reproduction 
of his father's frown, while Dody, made 
desperate by vanishing joys, actually 
dared to nod his small head gravely at 
his father, and remark — 

" Us is going cowsiping wiz mummy ! '* 

" Next year, perhaps," said Mr. Eyre 
drily, and pointed to the door with a 
gesture that neither child dared resist; 
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they ran to each other, and not daring 
•even to pause and kiss their mother, 
•clasped hands and trotted down the 
corridor, sobbing bitterly as they 
went. 

" Good morning, ma'am ! " said Mr. 
Eyre, with trenchant emphasis, as the 
•sound of those little footsteps died away, 
:and still Madcap had not advanced a step 
to greet him. 

" Good morning, sir ! " she replied, 
wiping a tear away with equal spirit. 

" And pray," said he, " is that tear due 
to my absence, or my return ? " 

" To neither," she said, sitting down 
iby the open window, and looking up 
At the pale sky as if she sought and 
found her children's faces there. 

" So that's over," said Mr. Eyre, as 
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he loosened his riding cloak and threM" 
it aside. 

"What is?" said Madcap, looking: 
round. 

"No more than I can make shift to 
live without," he said, as he sat down 
at some distance, and stooped to unfasten 
his spurs. 

" What could that have been ? " said 
Madcap, the mother in her eyes dwin- 
dling to two specks as she insensibly 
approached him. 

" Only a sweetheart ; not much when 
you get a besotted mother in her place ; 
and then for the husband to object to 
be sunk in the father of a fine family — 
what folly ! " And Mr. Eyre detached 
a spur with a vigour worthy of tho 
thought. 
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"It is a beautiful character — ^a father," 
said Madcap, shaking her head gravely ; 
*' but somehow —somehow you don't seem 
to fit it!" 

" Not I," he said grimly ; " such folly 
is for mothers, not men." 

*' Yes," she said, sitting down oppo- 
site him ; a young light shape with 
bare arms crossed lightly on its knees, 
and upon brow and lips something 
lovelier far than the childish dimpled 
beauty so dear to lover's heart ; " for 
mothers, like me. Have you ever 
thought of it ; that I must love 
them because .... because I am their 
mother ? " 

ne turned and looked at her keenly, 
for the first time in his life consciously 
regarding her as the mother of those 
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mere unconsidered trifles that he called 
his children. 

As idolised sweetheart, wife, friend, 
as the little wild Madcap who, in 
electing to dance through life to the 
tune of his own sober footsteps, had 
€ome to him to 

Fill all the stops of life with tuneful breath, 

he knew her well ; but this motherhood 
— there was to him nothing lovely or 
fiacred in it ; on the contrary, a fierce 
pang smote him as he realised that his 
fiole, undivided right to her was gone, 
and that others had as great a claim 
upon her as himself. 

He snatched her in his arms, as though 
by sheer force he would keep her still ; 
then put her from him, and heavily, 
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with the fires of love suddenly grown 
chill in his eyes, turned away. 

" There — go," he said. ** Porty years^ 
of my life I managed to live without 
you ; the rest of my existence, as I told 
you but now. 111 eke out somehow." 

For a moment she shrank from him — 
from this selfish virile love that swept aside 
all, even duty, in its course ; then with an 
instant recoil of feeling, the woman'a 
heart thrilled to the man's exacting devo- 
tion, and she approached him softly. 

" Love has no second place," she said j 
"and could you live without me?" she 
added, all the mother gone, and the 
sweetheart's airs and graces in full blowr 

" Indeed I could. It's living toith you, 
and taking a second place, that I won't 
endure." 
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" You might do worse," said Madcap 
sadly, and uplifting to him two such 
sweet mirrors of fatherhood as a man 
might look in and find himself ennohled,. 
not dethroned. 

''And hetter," he said. ''For in. 

stance, he might breakfast " and he 

opened the door as he spoke. 

His will carried him across the 
threshold ; but flesh and blood is 
sometimes stronger than iron, and some- 
how Mr. Evre found himself led back 
to a chair while Madcap, in a mere 
accidental way, seated herself on his 
knee. 

" And pray, ma'am," said he coldly,. 
" what do you do here? " 

" O! I'm used to it," she said, nodding,. 
as she clung to his coat lappel to save 
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" No ; you for theirs. And for me. 
Madcap — for me — 

Keep therefore a true woman* s eye, 
And love me still, but know not why. 
So hast thou the same reason still 
To dote upon me ever,'' 



CHAPTER III. 

Mis certain life that never could deceive him, 
Is full of thousand sweets and rich content; 
The smooth'leav'd beeches in the field receive him 
With coolest shade till noontide's heat is spent. 
His life is neither toss*d in boisterous seas 
O'er the vexatious world, or lost in slothful ease; 
Fleas' d and full blest he lives, when he his God 
can please. 

fllWO little faces — one tear-stained, the 
other proud and angry — at nine 
o'clock saw the horses led to the door, 
and Mr. Eyre came out leading his wife, 
who was laughing at something he said, 
and somehow forgot to look up at the 
casement and kiss her hand to the 
children as she passed* 
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joys, as the good ship that lies at anchor 
casts far heyond her on the waters a 
silvery track of light that she herself 
«hall never traverse. 

Mr. Eyre's heart exulted in him as 
he bared his brow to the air, "nimble 
a,nd sweet," and looked around — Madcap, 
honour, fame, riches ; all these were his 
— and what lacked he? Life held not 
one joy that he coveted, or did not hold 
in the hollow of his hand, and through 
the gathering years he saw himself as 
now, for love is immortal, and Madcap 
was youth, and with the twain ever at 
his side he might defy age. He had 
never before counted up his treasures 
thus — whence, too, came this odd sense 
of power and mastery over fate that 
swayed him as though he were unused 
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to sovereignty, and must take the brag- 
gart's loud pitiful pride in it ? 

Dear to him were those peaceful 
breathings that, ascending from the 
village below, spoke of duteous toil, 
followed in its turn by grateful rest. 
Not a sight or sound met eye or ear but 
spoke of happiness in the past, of sure 
coming peace in the future. Content 
was he to dwell among clods, so he 
might share the clods' noble portion of 
air, sky, and earth. 

" A sweet without a snare — a pleasure 
that brings no pain— to sow and plant 
in hope, waiting in the rainbow promise 
that harvest shall never fail," he said, 
thinking half out of his own mind, and 
half from a well-loved book. "And 
there are those who pity us. Madcap — 

VOL. I. E 
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who smile at this 'rich attendance on 
our poverty/ and who would heckon us 
out of our content to the feverish de- 
lights of the world — delights that would 
please you ahout as well as a jewel 
would in comparison with this.'' 

He turned aside to pluck a pale earth- 
star, lonely, helated, seeming to shrink 
within herself from the too vivid, volup- 
tuous life around ; for they were passing 
just then between hedgerows sparkling 
through spring showers — hedgerows upon 
whose banks the seasons met and cldsped 
hands, the bright young beauties of a 
month ago standing bravely up in their 
faded smocks side by side with the bold, 
gay new-comers, about whose skirts the 
breath of early summer clung. And 
these wistful eyes, that seemed to say, 
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'* Do not pass us by because we wear so 
fihabby a mien, but gather us for the 
:sake of the yesterday in which we and 
you were so happy, and that perhaps 
will have no morrow . . . ." drew 
Madcap's, so that it was a tiny knot 
indeed that at length she placed in her 
breast. 

"And I love to see you so," said 
Mr. Eyre, " with a simple flower in 
your hand, and your hair with only its 
own light to view it by. After all, what 
is every ornament with which a foolish 
woman thinks to adorn herself but an 
imitation of those natural ones that 
adorn our birds ? " 

** And how much less beautiful !" said 
Madcap, looking up to a gold-crested 
wren who sang at ease, swinging amidst 
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the yellow tassels of the hazel ; while, 
hard hy, as if in mockery of the tiny 
creature's soulless splendour, a russet 
thrash poured out his song — ^the careful 
thrush who 

Sings each song twice over^ 

Lest you should think h^ 7iever could recapture 

The first fine careless rapture, . . . 

and whose song, when we are happy, i» 
the song of our own hearts, and it is- 
the hird who is hearkening, and we who 
are pouring out that triumphant, throb- 
bing joy. 

"What were you thinking. Madcap ?"^ 
said Mr. Eyre, struck by something in 
her face. 

"That if I were not happy, such a 
song as that would break my heart ! '* 

She was trembling violently, and 
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though he caught her in liis arms, she 
trembled still, then sat erect, and passing 
her hand before her eyes, gazed around. 

" What was it ? " she said. " Some- 
thing — someone — and yet I saw only 
you — alone — hating all the beauty on 
which you looked because I was not 
beside you ! " 

" That's true enough," said Mr. Eyre ; 
^' not a twig, leaf, or blossom pleased me 
on my way home this morning ; all I 
fiaw was Madcap at the end of my ride, 
a;nd I found " 

" Something that could think of yoUj 
not them, if " 

" And so you are to die in spring. 
Madcap," he said, as he held her close, 
*' and, like Sir Thomas Overbury's milk- 
maid, have good store of flowers to cover 
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you ; well, you'll let me creep under the 
same coverlid, I liope — but no, not even 
for you will I submit to be made ridi- 
culous. Two sculptured lovers weeping 
under a willow-tree never inspired me 
with anything but disgust; they ought 
not to have died — had they willed to live 
they must have done so." 

" But, before now, lovers have willed 
each other to die," said Madcap dreamily; 
" and all— for love ! " 

" No — for jealousy," said Mr. Eyre ; 
^'and what a man has reason to be 
jealous of, is not worth killing — he 
should equally scorn to harm, as to de- 
tain her." 

" And so you could not be jealous ? " 
said Madcap, some of the old colour and 
mischief stealing back to her pale face. 
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" Not I ! Do you mean to try me ? " 
" Look ! " she said, as if in answer ; 
and they turned on the brow of the hill, 
and together gazed down on the vast 
woods of Lovel spread out below — woods 
upon whose brown surface the young 
green had encroached little by little, 
like the sea upon a coast set thick with 
little islets and promontories, till at 
length, growing bold, it had overspread 
all, and now lay pulsing in the sun- 
light — a tide whose ebb and flow bore 
mysterious whisperings with it, rising 
at moments to a song more sweet and 
human than ever yet was reached by 
ocean's lullaby. 

**It is like a bird's variations on the 
one note that he has by heart, and 
expresses so perfectly," said Madcap 
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dreamily, her eyes fixed on that ex- 
quisite green. 

" And do you wish him hack ? " said 
Mr. Eyre, looking keenly at his wife. 

" Indeed I do ! " she said, looking 
towards the distant turrets that rose 
greyly out of that shimmering light. 
** Not a day passes hut I think of him 
— poor Frank ! " 

**And do you think he has stayed 
away these six years on your account ? " 

" I don't know," said Madcap, turn- 
ing her head aside ; ** only you see I 
was Frank's first, his only sweetheart ! " 

" And that is hetter than hiAng a 
man s last," said Mr. Eyre. 

•* And why not first and last ? " said 
Madcap, that spark of faithfulness in 
her eyes which, once lit in a woman. 
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from however unworthy a source, is 
quenched hut with her hreath. "Might 
not two people love each other in 
youth, and grow to each other in 
middle age, till at length they toddled 
down the steep incline more in love 
than ever?" 

" As you and Prank might have 
done ? '* said Mr. Eyre ; " and now I 
oome to think of it, you seemed to love 
each other very much. That hox on 
the ear, for instance " 

"He had heen worrying me," said 
Madcap, hanging her head, " and so I 
got on the ladder to count the plums." 

" And ate six," said Mr. Eyre. " I 
reckoned them as I stood at the bottom." 

"You came three hours before you 
were expected," said Madcap reproach- 
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fully; "and who would have thought 
of your walking straight to the kitchen 
garden ? " 

"You came down hackwards," said 
Mr. Eyre, smiling at his recollections; 
" such a young shape, and such a slim 
foot and ankle, I wished the descent 
had been twice as long; and half-way 
down you stopped, and said you would 
stay there till doomsday unless I pro- 
mised not to try and kiss you." 

" And you promised," said Madcap, 
jogged by memory into fiercer blushes 
than the actualities of life had caused 
her these five years. " It sounded just 
like Prank's voice; but when I turned 
round and saw you — ^why had you got 
that look on your face?" she cried, 
stopping short to laugh. "Of course 
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I boxed your ears — who could help 
it?" 

"And so my acquaintance with Prank's 
sweetheart began," said Mr. Eyre, think- 
ing of his friend. 

"Why did I go?" he added, as one 
thinking aloud. " I loved the boy, and 
I suppose loved you for his sake before 
ever I saw you." 

" But when did you begin loving me 
for myself! ' ' said Madcap coaxingly . 

"Let me see," he said, "was it when 
you tucked your skirts round your 
ankles and walked out of the room on 
your hands ? ' ' 

" You had no business in the school- 
room, nor Prank either," cried Madcap, 
ashamed. " I had forbidden him to 
come there ; and — and how do you 
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know it was I, after all ? No one could 
positively swear to another person's 
heels ! " 

" And, when next we met, you walked 
demurely and wore boots," said Mr. Eyre 
gravely ; " yet I could have sworn to 
those shoes as the very same that I had 
seen twinkling down the ladder. No — 
I did not fall in love with you then." 

" But perhaps you had done it already ? " 
said Madcap, saucy, though abashed. 
" Perhaps," he said ; " and you ? " 
"You were so old, so grave, so — so 
respectable," said Madcap, looking away. 
" Do you know, I was so amazed when 
I heard that you had the reputation 
of being — ^wicked." 

" Did Frank tell you that ? " 

" Frank 1 No ; it was Lady Betty." 
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" And what did you say ? " 

" That it must have been so long ago, 
I wondered people hadn't quite forgotten 
it!" 

" Did I seem such an old fellow to 
you as that, Madcap ? " said Mr. Eyre, 
laughing. 

" O ! yes," she said gravely ; " you see 
Frank and I were so dreadfully young — 
and two of a trade never agree ! " 

" And so, as I was old, the tales of 
my wickedness did not trouble you ? ' ' 

"No," said Madcap very low; "only 
— ^when you stayed away so long— some- 
times they would knock hard at my ears 
to be let in; and when Lady Betty 
screamed out, ' He's got another sweet- 
heart ; he'll never come back — he'll never 
come back' — I began to say to myself 
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that I was to be punished just as I had 
punished Frank." 

** No," said Mr. Eyre; "others may 
suffer, but you never shall. It was our 
first parting; would to God," he added, 
with sudden bitterness, " that I might 
never have left you for an hour since the 
moment that we first met." 

*' And yet you stayed away all yester- 
day and last night," said Madcap as they 
left the high-road for a part of Mr. 
Eyre's estate that he rarely visited. 

"O! a mere matter of business; it 
won't detain me again," he said care- 
lessly as through an open gateway they 

Bode under groves that looked a paradise 
Of blossom, over sheets of hyacinth 
That seemed the heavens upbreaking through the 
earth; . . • . 
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for high above them closed vast apple- 
boughs, now all coral and white with 
blossom, while at their feet the hyacinth 
of her million bells had woven a carpet 
of azure, across which now and again a 
bird swept low, as thinking that in seek- 
ing earth he had chanced to light upon 
heaven. 

From overhead the busy coil of winged 
life struck out a faint aromatic scent, 
penetrating as the wild far-off sweetness 
of the blackcap's note. To an exquisite 
rhythm of sight, sound, and scent 
Madcap seemed to move as she passed 
down that long arcade, silent, yet no 
more dumb under her delight than is a 
flower whose language is her breath, or 
a stormy sunset who speaks living words 
to us by its hues. 
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Mr. Eyre was no longer by her side, 
but he was close at hand ; and there lies 
the soul of a woman's rest or unrest, 
whether the man she loves be within 
her reach or beyond it — and Madcap did 
not miss him as she went, counting her 
treasures up as poor mortals will, when 
all unknown to themselves the first 
quivering shaft of disaster threatens 
them. 

'* This apple blossom looks well for the 
crops," said Mr. Eyre to the farmer who 
had joined him. 

"Well, sir, there's the late frosts yet; 
and Providence don't usually take much 
'count of farmers." 

'* I suppose Providence is not respon- 
sible for all your gates being open," said 
Mr. Eyre, who had enjoyed the ride 
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through half a mile or so of uninter- 
rupted orchard, hut hlamed the care- 
lessness that had made it practicahle. 

"It's just that old Bushy," said the 
farmer, scratching his head, "he must 
ride through here instead of hy the high- 
road; he's scouring the country ahout 
the 'morial for the poor soul up at th' 
gaol, and every unhorn hahe in the 
parish must sign it, or he'll know the 
reason why." 

" Have you signed ? " said Mr. Eyre, 
looking at the man keenly. 

*' No," said the man sturdily; "the 
woman drowned the child, and an ounce 
of fact is worth a pound of talk. Whether 
th' feyther was up at th' Tower or else- 
where — I heg your pardon, sir," he 
added, stumbling in his speech ; " and 
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to be sure, you were married to the 
young mistress tlien; but somebody she 
come to look for in this village, that's 
certain, and who else could it be but the 
young lord? " 

"Pshaw!" said Mr. Eyre, with a 
gesture of disgust ; *' it's impossible." 

** Young men will be young men," said 
the farmer, shaking his head; **they 
don't alius keep in mind Feyther 
Williams' advice, who 

Thought of the future whatever he did^ 
That he never might grieve for the past. 

But lor ! sir, what a sight of pleasant 
things that old chap must have missed ! " 

Mr. Eyre joined for a moment in the 
farmer's hilarity, then rode forward to 
rejoin his wife. 

He had scarcely done so, when he 
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heard behind him the almosfc noiseless 
sound of horses' hoofs coming over the 
turf; he guessed that they were in 
pursuit of him, and, turning to her, 
«ried — 

'' One gallop. Madcap ! " and at a touch, 
the blood-horses stretched fleetly out 
Almost to racing speed, and like winged 
creatures breasted the long low hill 
before them, while far behind, like dull, 
leaden echoes came the pursuing feet. 

Had some of Madcap's own wild spirit 
leaped into Mr. Eyre's veins that day 
as they rode neck and neck, horses and 
riders alike exulting in that masterful 
rush through the soft spring air? Of 
their own will the horses seemed to stop 
at the prison gates of Marmiton, but 
before she could even cast a glance at 
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the building, Mr. Eyre had seized her 
bridle, and turned her face and his own 
homewards. 

" So ends a happy day," he said, as at 
the end of the straggling town his keen 
eye detected a mounted messenger ap- 
proaching, who bore in his hand one of 
those yellow envelopes that in rural live» 
not infrequently cause a revolution. 

*'No!" cried Madcap, still breathless^ 
and all her young blood kindled in her 
by the dare-devil ride ; "it is only just 
begun ! " 

Prince Charlie, who knew his mistress's 
everv mood, and had carried her bare-- 
backed many a time in glorious spurt 
over hill and dale, tried to nestle hi& 
velvet nose in her hand, upon which she 
threw her arms round his neck. 
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" O ! Charlie," she whispered in one 
of his big, quivering ears, " don't you 
feel young to-day — just as we used to 
long ago? " 

Mr. Eyre read his message through 
twice; then telling the man that there 
was no answer, asked Madcap if she were 
loo tired to ride farther. 

" For it is your birthday, Madcap ; and 
we will spend it together ; — ^but to- 
morrow — to-morrow '.' 

" To-morrow will be as happy as to- 
day," cried Madcap ; but to this, Mr. 
Eyre made no reply. 



CHAPTER IV. 

He hoist up sails, and awa' sailed he. 
And sailed unto afar countrie ! 
And when he looked his ring upon. 
He knew she loved another man. 

He hoist up sails, and hame came he — 
Hams unto his ain countrie ; 
The first he met on his ovm land. 
It chanced to he a beggar m^n. 

rpHE beauty of Lord Lovel's woods 
^ was invisible to the man who after 
dark that night traversed them with now 
hasty, now Kngering steps, inhaling with 
an odd sense of memory the crushed 
scent of the wild flowers that from time 
to time he trod underfoot. 
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No friendly gleam of light beckoned 
him towards the ancient house ; no Yoice 
save a hireling's was likely to be uplifted 
in his welcome ; and that sense of chill- 
ness with which we approach a place of 
which hearts once made a home, op- 
pressed the wanderer as he crossed his 
own threshold, and hearkened to the 
long reverberations of the great bell as 
it clanged through the lonely, deserted 
place. 

At last a woman came ; but, before 
she could ask a question, he had passed 
her, and was standing in the midst of 
the dining-hall, when, amazed at his 
audacity, lamp in hand, she had shut 
the hall-door and overtaken him. 

"I want Job," he said; "will you 
send him to me?" And his voice and 
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manner being of that sort which wins 
princess and peasant alike (for, after all, 
a princess, however finely she laces her 
bodice, can do no more than have a 
woman's heart inside it), she departed, 
and presently an elderly serving-man 
entered, who looked scrutinisingly at his 
visitor's back, at that moment turned 
towards him. 

Eor a moment he stood, his pulses 
beating between doubt and hope; then, 
as the other turned in his walk, he ran 
forward, and seizing the young man in 
his arms, cried out in a perfect paroxysm 
of love and joy — 

*' So you've come home at last, my 
dear, dear little Master Erank !" 

"Yes, Job; come back at last," said 
his master, laying his hand on the old 
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man's shoulder; ^'and come home to 
stay, please God." 

"That's good hearing," said Job, re- 
treating a step to gaze at his new-found 
treasure ; " but what brought you home 
80 sudden-like?" he added, certain mis- 
givings darting painfully through his 
mind. 

" I got home-sick," said the young 
fellow, still resolutely fighting oflf a 
certain thought that had beset him ever 
since he had set foot on English soil ; 
" and, perhaps, I was tired of playing at 
schoolboy, and wanted to be my own 
master — and yours, too, old friend," he 
added, wringing Job's hand, as though 
he found in that honest palm all the 
welcome man could desire. 

" God bless your little heart ! " said 
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Job, to whom the birth of Prank was 
a mere matter of yesterday, and this 
stalwart young soldier no bigger than 
the toddling child whose steps he had 
so often guarded from danger ; " but 
no bells rung ! no carriage to meet you ! 
What' 11 folks say to your coming home 
in this promiskis sort of way ? " 

" That as I've been travelling since 
daybreak I must be hungry," said Prank, 
seizing the candle. " Come along. Job. 
I've ransacked the larder too often not to 
know its whereabouts." 

Job, as he followed those light heels, 
thought how bright the house had all 
at once become with that sunshine 
which his young master carried with 
him everywhere — in at the chinks of 
men's shut hearts, and in lonely places 
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that the sun had forgotten, and, in 
short, into every nook and corner 
where his eye glanced, and his step 
came. And travel-stained as he was, 
he yet made one of those lovely figure* 
that no man nor woman either could 
look on without admiration of that 
sort which leans to love. 

" A poor home-coming ! " said Job, 
shaking his head, as he served his- 
master at the kitchen- table ; " and 
you've come a bit too early, or a bit 
too late," he added below his breath, 
wistfully searching Prank's face for 
the wickedness nowhere to be found in 
it. 

The young fellow caught the look, 
and coloured. He too longed, yet feared 
to ask a certain question, but it wa» 
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unasked still when at midnight he stood 
alone in his chamber, and, drawing 
aside the curtain from his mother's 
picture, answered in words to the mute 
welcome her lips seemed to speak. 

"I've come home, mother," he said 
simply, just as though she heard him; 
** and you'll help me;" and perhaps she 
did hear her boy, and did help him — 
afterwards — who knows? Sleep was 
impossible to him ; here, under his own 
roof-tree, he realised what his future 
life must and should be, as his father's 
had been before him. All that he 
looked on, all that he touched, spoke to 
him of duty, and the noble traditions of 
an unstained name; and, as he threw 
the casement wide, and hearkened to 
the night wind as it rustled like a sigh 
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through the woods below, his heart 
swelled within him, and he swore that 
he would be a faithful steward to the 
hundreds of sleeping souls entrusted to 
his care. The morning sun was shining 
in his eyes when he awoke and de- 
scended to the library, where Job, no 
longer the transported friend, but the 
faithful domestic, awaited him with a 
breakfast that was the product of a 
sleepless night. 

It vexed the old man that his master 
would look through the open windows 
instead of at his plate ; and yet who could 
take his eyes from those three avenues 
each above a mile in length, through 
whose fretted aisles, like a magnificent 
burst of melody from an unseen source, 
had swept the tide of God's eternal green? 
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" I don't s'pose you've seen anything 
«ince you went away to beat that,'' re- 
marked Job complacently; *'but, lor, 
what can you expect out of England, 
Master Frank ? " 

Frank laughed, and his laugh was 
something to remember, for its delight- 
ful ring, and the suggestions of happiness 
both to himself and others that it un- 
-consciously brought. 

"And yet there are some fine sights 
fibroad, Job, as you would say if you 
<;ould see them." 

"And you liked 'em so well you 
could stay away these six years ? " said 
Job reproachfully. 

"There was work to do," said Frank, 
the colour rising to his face (and this 
was one of those traits that warmed 
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men's hearts to him, as showing that 
in his mind still lurked the ingenuous- 
ness of earlier years). A man does 
not run away home when his comrades 
are fighting; and I was wanted, Joh, 
and nearly got my billet here," he 
added, laughing, as he touched a scar 
on his left temple that gave earnestness 
to the almost boyish beauty of his face. 

"So it wasn't a bit of foolishness that 
kept you abroad all these years?" cried 
Job triumphantly. " Love's all very 
well, but fighting's better ; it warms 
the cockles of one's heart, and when all's 
said, it's the real work a man's done, 
not the times he's made a fool of him- 
self, that he likes to think of when 
he's got the blues, and you'll have 
work enough to do about the estate^ 
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without thinking of any love-making 
this ever so long." 

" I'll leave that to the Squire," said 
Frank, laughing. ''Is he as had as 
ever ? " 

" The Squire has left the Hall," said 
Joh, putting on a deceitful air of inno- 
cence as he poured his master out a 
second cup of coflfee. '* He's eating 
frogs this hlessed minute, no doubt; 
though I'm much mistook if Nancy 
of the Mill cottons down to eating 'em 
along with him." 

"The old Squire has left Level?" 
cried Prank, pushing hack his plate. 

"To be sure," said Job, with an 
elaborate appearance of unconcern ; " it 
must be nigh on five year and a half 
ago that the county folks made up 
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iheir minds that they couldn't stand 
Miss Nancy, and so " 

"And so the Red HalFs empty!" 
exclaimed Lord Lovel, starting up from 
his seat ; " and I've been thinking of 
that old reprobate as holding his court 
there, and setting a bad example to 
the neighbourhood — ^an influence that 
would dwarf mine so hopelessly. Job, 
that I could make no way against it." 

'* Well — well," said Job deprecatingly, 
*' he were a rare bit of human natur', 
to be sure; and human natur' s lively 
and interestin', Master Frank, while the 
Ten Commandments in the main is 
dull." 

" But they don't bring disgrace in 

their train," said Frank, walking to 

the window and looking out. " Who 
VOL. I. G 
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was it you said was liying at the Bed 
HaUnow?" 

"His son," said Job, in a tone of 
suspicious mildness, as he busied him- 
self about the table; "he's been here 
for years, and a new order of things 
it is up yonder — church and children,, 
and sweethearting — ^but always with his 
own wife .... they ride by here 
often, and I wonder how long it will 
last," added Job, with a smile. 

"BarriQgton Eyre is married T^ cried 
Prank, advancing, " then what became 
of— of " 

"Mr. Barrington was killed in a 
duel," said Job, inwardly marvelling 
at his master's ignorance; "it's young 
Mr. Eyre that's living up at the Hall 
now." 
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"Young Mr. Eyre!" cried Frank, 
starting back as though a bullet had 
struck him — "old Mr. Eyre, you mean, 
— and he is here — here — impossible ! '* 

" Well, he ain't a chicken, to be 
sure," said Job impartially, "that's why 
I'ye got some hopes of him yet; when 
folks of his age takes a moral turn, it 
gets fixed into a sort of habit with 'em." 

"Then he has turned over a new 
leaf! " exclaimed Prank involuntarily. 

"Lor, Master Erank, I wonder if he 
knows his own face in the glass, he's 
that altered ; he's a justice and a magis- 
trate, and punishes folks for being 
wicked instead of making 'em so, as he 
and all the Eyres did afore him. But 
it's deadly dull in the village now," 
added Job regretfully, " or so the women 
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tsay; all the pretty chicks hereahouts 
go unchucked, and if there's a bit of 
beauty growing up in the place, there 
ain't a soul in life to discover it." 

"Would you have him as bad as his 
father? " burst out poor Prank in a rage, 
and still pale with the shock of finding 
Madcap living at his very gates. 

"Well," said Job, in a tone that be- 
fitted his name, " I hope it may last ; but 
there's no reckoning on them Eyres; 
and though he just dotes on her now — 
women cloy, even the best of 'em — God 
a'mighty mostly makes 'em too sweet or 
too sour, and there's few a man can sup 
of every day and not wish for a change 
once by whiles. Master Frank." 

But the latter part of Job's dissertation 
was lost on Prank, who had escaped 
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through the open window, and was 
striding down the central avenue as for 
a wager. 

This sudden knowledge of her near- 
ness for the moment overcame him — it 
was as though a picture he had been 
gazing at from a distance had stepped 
out of its frame to stand beside him^ 
and he must take its flesh-and-blood 
hand in his own, and change the like- 
ness of his face towards it ... . for 
while in his memory, and afar oflF, she 
was still his sweet little Madcap, his 
tyrant, his love .... here at his gates 
she was wife to his friend only — his 
friend who had stolen her from him, 
but who had made her — happy. 

He looked around him — that exquisite 
sense of newness with which the old 
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country ever strikes us after long sojourn 
in burning climes, gradually stole upon 
and soothed him; and the pride in his 
own soil, that every true man knows, 
awoke and prompted thoughts of an 
existence apart from love. With a 
sudden backward movement of the 
shoulders, as though he shook some 
weight from them, he stood for a 
moment to watch the woven dazzle of 
light and shadow above .... a shaft 
of sunlight fell full on the young, 
beautiful face, refined almost to stern- 
ness by its absorption of thought; but, 
like magic, the look faded, as almost at 
his side there broke forth a peal of 
childish laughter, and, with a violent 
start, he perceived how he had reached 
a portion of his estate that adjoined 
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Mr. Eyre's, a tall hedge forming the 
boundary between them. 

He was turning to retrace his steps 
when a woman's voice, following on the 
others', drove the blood from his cheek, 
and rooted him to where he stood. A 
moment, and he was parting the young 
leaves to look to the meadow beyond, 
across which he saw his lost Madcap 
coming, holding up her gown with one 
rounded arm, a basket in her hand, and 
a child on either side, tripping over the 
cowslips' head, with a footfall light as 
a shadow, quick as a sunbeam, 

A woman perfect as a young man's dreamy 
And breathing beauty and the old sweet air 
Of the fair days of old, tohen man was young 
And life an epic. 

Heavens, how he had forgotten her! 
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Memory's colours had no more power 
to paint her as she lived and breathed 
than an echo is able to repeat the tone 
of a well-loTcd voice; and if but a 
moment ago he had thought of her as 
happy, how poor and pale a thing that 
happiness seemed beside this radiant joy 
that glowed with colour, life, and song I 
And he realised then that in her choice 
she had done well— that she might never 
have looked as she looked then, if she 
had married himself, and if the man's 
passionate love leaped up in him at 
sight of her, a nobler instinct struggled 
above, and thrust it down. 

" Look," she cried, " here and here^ 
and here ! " and at each word stooped 
to pluck a cowslip from its stalk, yet 
found time between to kiss the little 
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eager faces so near her own, and so for 
the first time brought her motherhood 
home to Prank's mind; for perpetually 
as she had dwelt in his mind all these 
years, Madcap as a mother had never 
for a second presented herself to his 
imagination. 

His heart throbbed; inexpressibly 
sacred and more dear to him in this 
most moving, pathetic situation a woman 
can fill in the eyes of the man who 
loves her, was Madcap then. Her voice 
came to him like a revelation as she 
dropped her basket to throw an arm 
round each child's neck and call them 
her little loves, her sweethearts .... 
after all, might not the secret of her 
happiness lie with them^ not with Mr. 
Eyre? 
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**Aiid now for the cowslip ball," she 
cried, and came all breathless to the 
brook, and sat down beside it with her 
lapful of gold — *' God's gold," as Doune, 
who was beginning to understand what 
his prayers meant, with some condescen- 
sion informed Dody. 

" But me know sumfin' too," said 
Dody, who was watching the fall of each 
cowslip's head with absorbed attention — 

" A wobin and a wren 
Are God a' mighty* s cock and hen. 

Md 'oo know zat^ mummy ? " 

"No," said Madcap, laughing; "but 
Dody knows lots and lots of things that 
mummy doesn't ! " 

"Me'll seep wiz 'oo to-night," said 
Dody, with a royal nod, "and then 
me'U tell 'oo." 
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" Josephine won't let you," said 
Doune, who looked upon such talk as 
a frivolous interruption to cowsliping, 
and whose love for his mother was 
rarely shown in outward expression. 

" His father's son," thought Frank, 
as he looked at him with a momentary 
throh of aversion ; then away from 
him to Dody, who in feature and 
colouring equally resemhled Mr. Eyre, 
but carried a subtle look of Madcap in 
his every look and gesture that won 
Prank's heart on the spot, as later on. 
Prank won his— and kept it, too, to the 
last. To the young fellow, the making 
of that cowslip ball was an idyl, and 
never sure was a string more prettily 
held than by this little pair of lads, 
so serious, so intent, so fearful lest 
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even by a wandering glance after a 
butterfly a shake should be engendered 
and a blossom spilled ; while between 
them knelt Madcap in her white gown, 
swinging those golden bells as one who 
weaves in with each a hidden joy, a 
sweet content, that made the wreathing 
of this child's plaything as true an 
index to her life as though Frank had 
followed it, day by day, for the past 
six years. 

" JSfewy more fowers, mummy?" said 
Dody, speaking for the first time since 
the ball had been commenced. 

Yes ! there was one more ; it was 
between Madcap's fingers then. She 
was looking into his heart, cinque- 
spotted ; but she saw not the flower, 
she had forgotten her children ; a dark 
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beloved face, seldom an hour absent 
from her side, had risen before her, 
and in spirit she had leaped to it, and 
was crying out — " Yesterday, I wished 
you away; but, to-day, I wish you 
here I " 

" Me knows me'U drop it," said Dody, 
in a voice of grave rebuke ; and then 
Madcap came to herself with a start, 
and swung her cowslip, and with much 
squeezing of certain little fat hands 
inside it, the ball was tied and tossed 
high in the air, with the magic invo- 
cation — 

Tisty-tosty, fair and forty, 
How many years shall I live f 
One 

Down slipped the golden ball through 
Madcap's fingers, and with a shout of 
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joy was seized on by the children, who 

held it up for her to smell — velvety, 

voluptuous, like a fuU rich draug^ht 

of summer after the wayward sips of 

sweetness that lurk in the pale cups 

of primrose and anemone ! As the 

children ran away with their treasure. 

Madcap cast a quick look around and 

drew from her bosom a letter, that she 

first kissed, then held a moment in 

her hand, as a child will delight to 

abstain for a moment from its coveted 

cake ; and Frank wondered what could 

be on the page to bring such lovely 

lights and shadows to her face as she 

" " ' Was it, then, Mr. Eyre's habit 

ite his wife a love-letter every 

lie took a morning walk without 

She bad found it on her piUow 
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that morning when she had awakened 
to find Mr. Ejre gone; and this was 
his letter, — the first love-letter Mr. Eyre 
had ever written his wife : — 

" Madcap," he said, " I go to my 
father, who is dying. This is our first 
parting, the first in six long happy 
years, and I leave you thus rather 
than that the word ' Farewell ' should 
be spoken between us; it is a word 
that must not, shall not, hold any 
meaning for you and me. In three 
days, at latest, I will return, or summon 
you to my side. I would take you 
with me, but such scenes, such asso- 
ciations, are not for you. Wife — 
sweetheart— joy of my life, write to 
me the moment you receive this — and 
every day, do not let those rogues 
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delay you for one moment. Pshaw ! I 
know thou lovest me in thy real heart 
better, I think, than those pretty boys 
I gave thee. 

" I am, now and always, 

" Your loving, faithful husband, 

"Eykb." 

** I didn't think it of you, Master 
Prank; no, that I didn't," said a re- 
proachful voice at Prank's elbow ; "let 
alone the Bible, I never know'd no 
good as ever come to a Peeping Tom ; 
they mostly peeps after petticoats, and 
petticoats bring misfortins." 

"What is it?" said Prank, whose 
colour announced him fully alive to 
the meanness of the action in which 
he had been caught. " Waa that letter 
from him ? " he added mentally. 
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"Why, Colonel Busby's asking for 
you ; sure you don't forget Wm, Master 
Frank, the biggest fool in these parts." 

"Confound him !" cried Frank heartily. 
" Well, I hope the callers have begun 
early enough." 

" It's not a call exactly," said Job, 
*' it's business. I s'pose they want you to 
sign the 'morial they're getting up for 
that poor soul up yonder ; ' ' and he 
pointed in the direction of Marmiton. 

" What poor soul ? " said Frank, for a 
moment the thought of Madcap swept 
aside. 

" The woman what's condemned to 
death for drowning a child in the 
Shifting Pool," said Job, speaking slowly 
and watching the effect of his words. 

" Poor wretch ! " said Frank absently ; 

VOL. I. H 
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**by the way. Job, do you know if 
Mr. Byre is from home ? " 

"What made you think of that?' 
said Job, with a shrewd suspicion as to 
what his master had been peeping at; 
" well, he is — I heard it just now — the 
old Squire is dying at last, and Mr. Eyre 
he was telegraphed for yesterday, but 
wouldn't go cos 'twas his wife's birth- 
day; but, lor. Master Erank, don't 'ee 
go in for looking through Mr. Eyre's 
hedges; he's a bad one to meddle wi', 
an' Dayid ain't the only one as got 
into trouble through a -spying after 
what warn't his'n." 

"Ah, how do you do, my dear 
Lovel?" said CJolonel Busby as Frank 
entered the library by the window; 
" rejoiced to see you home again, and 
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looking 80 bright and well; you have 
•come, too, in the very nick of time to 
render me a most valuable assistance. 
For some reason. Eyre has set himself 
from the first against that unhappy 
woman up at the gaol, and will cut off 
her last chance of life if he can; but 
with your signature " — and he sud- 
denly unfurled before Prank's astonished 
•eyes a scroll on which were inscribed 
names varying in dignity from that 
of a Lord of the Manor, to a tiller of 
the same — "we hope to defeat him 
jet." 

"What is it?" said Prank, passing 
his hand over his mouth to hide a 
•smile, Colonel Busby's little fat form 
and extended scroll irrepressibly sug- 
gesting the personage who in a panto- 
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mime is always striying to get a 
hearing, but never succeeds. 

"Have you not heard?'* said the 
Colonel, who thought himself the pivot 
on which the world turned ; " it's the 
memorial to the Home Secretary." 

"Of course," said Erank, apparently 
waking up, " it's about a cowslip — I 
mean a man — no, a woman " 

" A woman," said Colonel Busby, in 
a tone of stem rebuke, " who now lies- 
under sentence of death. A woman," 
he repeated, " who must be saved." 

" This won't do," thought Frank, and 
compelled himself to thrust the thought 
of Madcap aside, and take the memorial 
in his hands. 

The first few lines carried little 
meaning to his mind, but as he read 
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on a change passed over his face. ••A 
stranger to the place," he said, still 
looking at the paper, "and she came 
here in search of some unknown 
person ? ' ' 

"Yes," said Colonel Busby, nodding, 
"" the father probably — there have been 
suspicions," he went on, "but it's odd 
that none have pointed in what I'd 
fiwear is the right direction;" and he 
made a significant gesture towards the 
Hall. 

" What ! " cried Frank, his bright 
face suddenly growing pale as death. 
Colonel Busby nodded. "To be plain 
with you," he said, "and it's more than 
I dare to be with any other soul, for 
Eyre leads the whole county by the 
nose, you're suspected of what I firmly 
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believe he is guilty of. You see, it 
happened five and a half years ago^ 
and we all know what his life wa» 
before his marriage — and there's not a 
doubt the woman came in search of 
the father." 

Frank's hand suddenly closed on the 
parchment — for a moment sight failed, 
and he felt as if the life were going 
out of him in agonising convulsive 
throbs; then, as the necessity for self- 
control smote him, he drew himself 
erect, and appeared to be reading what 
was in reality a blank to him. 

" If the murder were committed five 
and a half years ago," he said, " how 
comes it that the mother is only now 
convicted ? " 

" It is not the mother," said Colonel 
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Susby, staggered in his previous con- 
victions by Frank's manner ; " it's sup- 
posed that this was her servant, and 
that the crime was committed unknown 
to the parents." 

" Is she a small sandy-haired woman, 
bordering on middle age?" said Franks 
the words escaping him involuntarily. 

" To be sure," said Colonel Busby, 
more and more depressed by his con- 
viction of Frank's guilt; "a mean- 
looking creature." 

"Thank God!" cried Frank, in a 
more natural voice, his mind relieved 
of at least one terrible fear. "And 
her mistress, has she been here? Is 
she in the place ? " 

"We don't know that she has a 
mistress," said Colonel Busby, staring 
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At the young man ; ** it's a mere guess, 
but she seems in mortal dread of some 
unknown person coming before she dies, 
and it looks suspicious." 

"Then she has confessed nothing?" 
said Frank eagerly. 

" Nothing, publicly. What she said 
to Mr. Eyre in private we don't know. 
She asked for him directly the trial 
was over, and they were closeted 
together some time. It was he who 
committed her to prison on mere sus- 
picion of the deed, and, in fact, from 
first to last has shown an extraordinary 
interest in the case and the woman." 

An exclamation burst from Frank's 
lips; but calming himself by a great 
effort, he said, " Mr. Eyre is absent from 
home?" 
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*' Yes ; but before leaving he wrote to 
town. You know his influence in high 
quarters, and this influence he is using 
ugainst her'' 

•' What ! '* cried Frank, recoiling a 
step. " He could save this woman's life 
and will not ? " 

Colonel Busby nodded. 

"You know what he is," he said; 
*' immovable when he has once made his 
mind up. * Guilty she is, and hanged 
she shall be,' that's the way he talks. 
But you'll sign, of course?" 

Mechanically the young man took the 
pen thrust upon him, and signed his 
name; but, having done so, his eye was 
arrested by the signature immediately 
above his own — " H. Clarke." 

"Hester Clarke!" he almost shouted. 
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" Who signed that name ? You said that 
she was not here; that — that " 

" I see no Hester Clarke there," said 
Colonel Busby, looking over his shoulder ; 
" that's the signature of Clarke, the 
butcher, Christian name, Henry. Is that 
the name of the mother ? " he added 
sharply, and with bitter disappointment 
in his heart that the public pillory was 
not for Mr. Eyre after all — ^but Frank, 
pale to the lips, did not reply. The 
question he had never dared to ask 
through all those years of absence had 
answered itself almost in the hour of his 
return, and the matchless beauty of his 
woods smote him with a cruel sense of 
pain as he looked out upon them. 

"Well, well," said Colonel Busby, 
" don't take it to heart ; it may blow 
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over, and it might have happened to 
anybody, you know ; but, of course, it 
will make you anxious to pull the 
woman through." 

"What!" said Prank, with so much 
haughtiness, that Colonel Busby took an 
involuntary skip to the door, and with a 
hurried good morning, closed it behind 
him. 

" And I could have sworn," he mut- 
tered venomously, as he seized his hat, 
" that the father was to be found at the 
Red Hall!" 

" I'm sure of it, sir," said Job, appear- 
ing, and handing the angry gentleman 
his stick ; " and what's more, we'll prove 
it. It ain't in a Lovel to do a mean 
action." 

*' So you've been listening at the key- 
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hole, hey ? " said Colonel Bushy, uncon. 
scious of missing an opportunity. 

" I have the honour of my master's 
confidence, sir," said Job drily ; and 
Colonel Busby, reflecting too late that 
this man might have been valuable to 
him, found the door gently but firmly 
closed in his face. 

"Bless you for an old bumble-bee!" 
«aid Job fervently from the other side. 
^' Seems as if fools like you was born just 
to teach wise folks like us patience ; and 
when God a' mighty thinks you've taught 
lis enough. He just lets you crack your 
own empty head against a window-pane ; 
but you went bumbling and buzzing into 
the right jam-pot when you said the 
father was up at the Red Hall, not 
here." 



CHAPTER V. 

That hot youth — a tree with a rough bark, 
Which covers all vnth its shadow, prospect 
and path, 

A T about the time Madcap was sitting- 
down to write Mr. Eyre a letter^ 
he was entering the courtyard of a pri- 
vate hotel in the Rue Rivoli, a quick 
glance at the windows assuring him that 
he had not arrived too late. 

" My master is very ill, sir," said the 
old servant, who had hastened down to 
meet him; " but he has just rallied in a 
wonderful way, and is talking quite like 
himself." 

" Is that you ? " said old Mr. Eyre^ 
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whose voice and eyes seemed the only 
living things about him, as he lay on his 
bed a ghastly, stricken shape, incapable 
of movement. " I did not expect you. 
Does the Izaak Walton business com- 
bined with matrimony grow a trifle 
wearisome, after all ? " 

"We will diRcuss my private affairs 
when we are alone," said his son, with 
a glance towards the be-ribboned, be- 
jewelled person, who boldly kept her 
place by his father's side. 

"You can go, my dear," said the old 
man, turning his eyes on her sarcastically, 
^' and amuse yourself by putting on a 
few more gewgaws. You will cut a fine 
figure in 'em when I am gone, and, if 
you play your cards well, may even 
marry — my courier ! " 
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The door closed with a bang on a 
petticoat, that on the way to it had con- 
trived to overturn a table laden with 
bottles and other paraphernalia of sick- 
ness. 

"A sweet creature!" said Mr. Eyre 
drily; "her playful spirit has kept me 
alive these five years. There's no * damned 
iteration' about her; but, on the con- 
trary, a never-ending variety — and she 
nurses me devotedly. There's time yet 
to put a codicil to my will." 

He smiled sardonically at his son's 
back; but that gentleman had moved 
away, and was looking out of the open 
window. 

"And I really am not difficult to 
please," he went on. "I think it was 
Byron's servant, Fletcher, who remarked 
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that he never knew a ladv who could not 
govern his master, except his wife .... 
but I have omitted to inquire for the 
health of ray daughter-in-law, whose 
acquaintance, by the way, I have never 
made." 

" She is well," said Mr. Eyre briefly. 

" She must be a wonderful creature," 
said the old man, a sneer lifting his 
hard mouth ; "in short, the whole race 
of women — epitomised. I am told she 
is handsome." 

Mr. Eyre half smiled in scorn of such 
a description of Madcap — Madcap of 
whom, with Sir Thomas Overbury's 
milkmaid, might be said, " all her ex- 
cellencies stand in her silently as if 
they had stolen on her without her know- 
ledge. . . ." 
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*' But SO were the others," continued 
old Mr. Eyre; "and though I could 
understand your remaining so long in 
a coin du feu to which you were not 
legally tied — a great charm that, and 
one that has kept many a man in it 
for life out of pure contradiction — this 
married business of yours is beyond 
me. ' O ! mirth and innocence ! O ! 
milk and water ! ' " 

**Did you summon me here solely 
to discuss such topics as these ? " said 
his son, pausing a moment in his walk. 

"I didn't send for you to preach to 
me," said the old man, with a snarl, 
^'keep your damned moral airs for 
Arcadia ; and as to dying, what's life — 
what's death ? The one breeds a worm, 
the other feeds it; and, like Byron, I 
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hope it is no sin to laugh at all things ; 
for, after all, what are all things but 
a show? But you'll stay here," he 
added, in a different tone, "whether it's 
three hours or three weeks to the end." 

" No," said Mr. Eyre ; " I can remaim 
here but three days." 

"Be sure I'll not detain you a 
moment longer than I am obliged," 
said the old man drily. "Why didn't 
you bring her?" he added sharply; 
" there's no knowing what Blue Beard's- 
closet she mayn't be peeping into in 
your absence, — so much innocence re- 
quires a deal of watching over." 

"Oh, I'm not afraid," said Mr. Eyre 
indifferently. 

" You are fortunate," said the old 
man ; " I never tried so risky an ex- 
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periment. My idea of happiness has 
been independence of everything and 
everybody, — and that you can't be, 
when you see the direct eflFect of your 
every deed, good or evil, upon those 
you love — pshaw ! " he added, as though 
ashamed of the momentary touch of 
feeling ; " what do I know of love ? 
liove with old men, as a great authority 
takes care to inform us, costs trente mille 
francs a year." 

Mr. Eyre turned away, and the old 
man's eyes followed him, as with firm 
step he walked to and fro. 

" The life suits you," he said suddenly ; 
"you look years younger than when I 
saw you last — clearly respectability has 
its gains. I don't know why it should 
not, if it pulls with your inclination; 
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besides, you sacrifice nothing to it, and 
there you show sense. After all, can 
appearances and the world's good opinion 
give you a single thing worth having? 
Health, sleep, appetite, freedom, friend- 
ship, — ^it's curious how little all these 
are affected by what people say/' 

" Crood name in man or woman," 
said Mr. Eyre absently, his soul and 
thoughts with Madcap. 

"Pooh," said the old man, "that's if 
their name is their living, not other- 
wise. You like your present life because 
your wife suits you, if she didn't, you 
would think twice before settling among 
those dullards and make yourself one 
of them. And to be sure, when vou 
die," he went on, reverting to his usual 
tone, "there will be much lip-service. 
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but not a real tear among those who 
follow you — your burial may be more 
decorous, but it won't be half as well 
attended as mine. To be really loved 
by your neighbours, you must fail in 
life from their point of view, and they 
must pity you; to be aware of the 
secret difficulties and backslidings of 
your friends is to love them, while to 
hear perpetually of their virtues and 
successes is to avoid their very mention. 
Now in the country you will always be a 
Greek quotation that nobody understands, 
a standing reminder to folks of their 
ignorance, and detested accordingly ; but 
in town there's a great field open to 
you; in Parliament you will have full 
scope for your abilities, and since you 
feel the disgrace of our name so 
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keenly, you might even have the oppor- 
tunity of being the founder of a new 
line." 

"I have thought of it before," said 
Mr. Eyre carelessly, "but I won't quit 
my country life. Ten years ago, per- 
haps, I might have thought of it, but 
now " 

"And so the life contents you?" said 
the old man. "But mark me, it won't 
always. Happiness alone will never 
satisfy an Eyre; besides, you're vege- 
tating — not really enjoying life. Who 
is it that says one must be light-hearted 
as a Frenchman of the eighteenth cen- 
turv, or sensual as an Italian of the 
sixteenth, to be actually happy ? " 

" I desire no more," said Mr. Eyre, 
looking at his watch ; " and now I must 
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leave you for a short time, to write 
letters." 

As he left the room by one door, the 
Abigail entered it by the other. 

" More gewgaws," said his father, 
^* and more ribbons ! Are you in hopes 
of making an impression on my son ? 
My sweet creature, you ain't half hand- 
some enough; he was always more 
particular in the matter of women's 
looks than I." 



CHAPTER VI. 

Conseqtiences are unpitying. 

k T about the time Mr. Eyre wa» 
entering his father's hotel, a woman 
rang with trembKng hand the great bell 
at the gaol gates of Marmiton; and the 
chaplain, who was coming out, paused 
to look at her with a sudden quick 
suspicion of the truth. 

" Sir, will you let me into the prison, 
for God's sake!" 

He looked at her more attentively. 
Yes; this must be the mother — ^voice — 
attitude — eyes — all betrayed an agony 
of impatience rarely shown by a woman. 
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save where the life of her child is con- 
cerned. 

"You wish to see the woman. Mis- 
take?" 

" The woman who lies under sentence 
of death for the murder of a child," 
she said; "they told me I should not 
be able to gain admission to-night; but 
you will let me in, if but for one 

moment?" 

" It is against the rules," he said, as he 

retraced his steps, " but in this case " 

and he rang, and gained admission. 

Having taken her to his room, he 
went in search of the governor of the 
gaol, and the two returned together. 

She sprung up at the sound of their 
steps, and hurried towards them. 

" Your name ? " said the governor. 
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"Hester Clarke — take me to her," 
she added imploringly; and without a 
word or question, impelled by that 
terrible force of motherhood to do her 
will, the governor, calling a gaoler, him- 
self conducted her to the cell where 
the condemned woman lay. Outside 
the threshold she paused. "I must go 
in alone," she said; and as the gaoler 
drew the door to with a clang, he saw 
her standing just within, looking towards 
a huddled-up heap, scarcely visible by 
the light of the evening sky. For a 
moment the man without lingered, hold- 
ing his breath; but all was still; then 
through the prison wall pierced an 
awful cry and condemnation, all in one. 

"Janet!" 

The prisoner had crouched away at 
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the approach of footsteps; her hands 
pressed against her ears, her face buried 
in her knees; but at the sound of that 
voice, a convulsive movement shook 
her from head to foot. 

"It was my child!" cried the new- 
comer, advancing a step, and then, with 
both arms lifted and held before her 
eyes, the condemned woman fell on 
her knees, and dragging herself pain- 
fully along the flagged stones, reached 
the feet of her visitor, and lay huddled 
there. 

"Mistress!" she said, in a voice that 
was nothing like human, "Mistress . . . . " 

For a moment the mother stood 
motionless, looking down on the sordid 
outline at her feet; then a swift, un- 
governable impulse of hatred seized and 
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tossed her on its wave. This, — this 
poor, eontemptihle thing had found 
power to rob her of that treasure more 
dear to her than life, for which her 
heart plained night and day like a 
sobbing sick child in its deserted 
cradle .... 

"Kill me, mistress," said Janet, half 
looking up, and seeing that terrible face 
above her, those uplifted hands clenched 
as in act to strike. * 

" Kill vou ! " cried the mother, — 
"one short, fierce pang, and all over; 
and for me — ^for me .... God may 
forgive you!" she broke out, with that 
old, deathless cry of the broken-hearted,. 
" but I never will ! " 

The woman at her feet trembled under 
the sound of that voice, even more 
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terrible in reality than in her dreams 
— then her hand went up to what 
looked like a string of dull-coloured 
knotted rags round her throat, and 
clutched them fast. 

''If you'd come five minutes later/' 
she said slowly, " I'd ha' been past your 
forgiveness,— they're tired of watching 
me, and left me alone half-an-hour — 
I was tying the ends o' this to the bed 
when I heard steps. ... I'd ha' faced 
death willing rather than ha' faced you. 
P'raps if you'd found me dead, you'd 
ha' found a word of pity to say in ears 
as couldn't hear. . . ." 

"There's no pity in my heart," said 
her mistress, in a dull, hard tone. 
*' You had none when you killed it ... . 
my little baby . . . •" 
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"Mistress!" cried Janet, in anguish, 
"why wasn't that in your voice when 
I put the baby in your arms first ? You 
thrust it away, and said you hated it, 
because it looked at you with its father's 
eyes .... and if you iver took it to 
your breast in love, 'twas when I was 
not by to see .... an' when I asked 
you to let me take it to my own people 
you never said me nay, but let it go 
wi'out a kiss or a look .... but when 
it was gone you missed it, an' its little 
ways came back on you like an old 
tune, an' you wanted the baby home 
agen .... mistress .... mistress . . . ."^ 

She dared to look up, but the mother's 
face was hidden ; she stretched her hand 
and touched her robe, but from that light 
contact the other recoiled — "the hand 
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that killed my child," she muttered, 
shuddering in every limh. 

" No," said Janet sadly, " I didn't kill 
the wee thing ; but I am as guilty as if I 
did, and that's why I pleaded guilty — 
that, and because 'twas easier to die than 
look you in the face agen." 

" You did not kill it ! " repeated the 
mother, seizing Janet's arm in a grasp 
of steel. 

"No," said Janet. "Mistress .... if 
you'll sit down beside me, I'll try to tell 
you . . . ." 

She groped her way to the edge of the 
pallet, and with uncertain steps the mother 
crossed the cell, and sat down beside her. 

The moment had come when they 
must look in each other's face, and slowly 
in the fading light their eyes met. 
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"Tell me," said the mother, scarcely 
ahove her hreath. 

" When I asked you to let me take the 
bahy away," said Janet, looking on the 
ground, " I'd a wild thought to lay it at 
its father's door — ^its father that throwed 
you aside to he happy wi' his new love, 
an' though you'd never told me his 
name, in the fever you dropped a word 
here an' there, an' one day I found some- 
thing by chance, an' afterwards I took 
the bahy away by your leave, but I 
didn't go to my own people. I'd got two 
names in my mind, and one was the Red 
Hall, and the other was Lovel. When 
my money was all gone, I begged my 
way, but always the child lay warm agen 
me, and wanted nothing, an' so, at last, 
I got here; but 'twas a mistake. An 
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old man liv'd up at the Hall, and the 
young lord were away wi' his regiment 
in foreign parts ; so I'd nothing to do hut 
just to go hack to you wi' that as you 
hated so bitter, an' wished dead an' out 
-o' sight — or so I thought then, as I sat 
4own by the pool to rest, well-nigh 
clemmed wi' hunger, an' stiff wi' cold." 

She shivered, then, half cowering away, 
tried to pierce the gloom that was 
igradually shutting out from her the 
motionless figure by her side. 

" It was but a bit of a pool — I'd never 
have guessed 'twere deep enough to hide 
:anything — ^and more than one had passed 
by while I sat beside it — an' all at once 
the thought came to me that I'd lay the 
baby down beside it, and leave it there 
— some one 'ud find it, and care for it, 
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an' I'd go back and tell you it had died ; 
an' you'd be happy, an' pr'aps your Ufe 
'ud not be quite spoiled after all. 

"I kissed the little thing, an' laid it 
down beside the pool, an' I hid behind 
the trees to watch ; but no one came, and 
I were just battling it out if I'd wait till 
'twas found, wi' the chance of my being- 
caught and put in prison, or beg my way 
back to you, when I heard a little cry an*^ 
a splash, an' when I ran to the pool the 
baby was gone .... but there was a 
great eddy on the face of the pool 
. . . . an' I were just frozen, an' not 
able to dash in After it, every moment 
thinking to see it come to the surface 
.... but he were so wrapped up he 
must ha' sunk like a stone. . . . 

" I'd forgot how strong he was for his 
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age, an* how he could roll himself along 
the ground — '* the woman went on — 
'' and when the pool was still, I sat down 
beside it, wi' no more power to move 
from it than if I'd been dead. 

"A labourer that had gone by before, 
passed by again, an* looked at me hard, 
just as if he knew what was in the pool ; 
but he didn't speak, and I bided there all 
that night wi* the sound of that splash 
and cry in my ears. But when daylight 
broke, something seemed to set me on 
my feet, and drew me away, an' I went 
wi'out ever looking back ; an' so by days 
and nights begged my way back to you." 

There was too little light in the cell 
now for the two women to discern each 
other by ; but that silent, invisible figure 
beside Janet was more terrible to her 
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than the wildest reproaches of tongue 
and eye could have been. "Mistress," 
tshe whispered, not daring to touch her 
— ** Mistress, you hear .... you know 
now. When I got back, you ran to me 
an* tore the shawl from my breast, ' My 
-child — ^Where's my child?' you said. It 
was the mother's heart crying out at 
last, an' mine just dropped like a stone, 
an' I had no words to tell you but that 
'twas dead. * Take me to it,' you cried; 
an' then I remembered how that morn- 
ing I'd passed a little new-made grave in 
a quiet churchyard, an' it came to me, like 
a voice, that I'd take you there; 'twas a 
foundling's that none was like to visit, an' 
you laid there all that night in the rain, 
and I beside you; an' then the brain- 
fever took you, an' when you came to 
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yourself again, you never asked to see 
the grave, only you was always looking 
for such a child as yours might ha* 
been had he lived to grow up. An* 
so we went about lookin' — always lookin" 
for what we never found. 

"I used to lie awake at nights fixin" 
it in my mind what I told you of the 
baby's dyin', lest I'd forget, an' tell you 
somethin' different— how it smiled when 
I said ' mamma,' for all he was so little ; 
an' how his fingers took hold on mine 
when the pain in his throat got worse, 

» 

and last of all took him. . . . 

"But one day, in a paper that come 
in my way, I saw how a pool had dried 
up in a village, an' how, at the bottom, 
there was found a little skeleton ; an* 
night an' day I saw but the pool, — 
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always the pool, and had that splash in 
my ears, till one day I put my money 
together, an\ not saying a word to a 
living soul, set out, and never restin' 
till I had reached it; an' the first 
thing I saw was the man on the other 
side as had seen me sitting there, — first 
wi' the bahy in my arms, and then wi'out 
him. 

"'A magistrate was passing; he com- 
mitted me to prison, while another man 
would onlv ha* bin lookin'. He's a srreat 
man in these parts ; he come to see me 
yesterday, an' I asked him to get me 
hanged off quick afore you could come 
an' know 'twas me; an' if you'd come 
to-morrow, I'd ha' been buried, an' you'd 
never ha' known. But I've seen vou, an' 
told you the truth now, an' 'twixt this 
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an' Saturday you'll say a word — just a 
word. ..." 

When the turnkey entered a few 
seconds later, it was to find the two 
women sitting apart, the one huddled 
up in the same attitude in which he had 
last seen her, the other looking straight 
tefore her with wide-open, fixed eyes, 
3,nd arms in the attitude of one who 
hugged to her hreast some small, slight 
burden that, invisible to all others, was 
to herself a living and tangible thing. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

And aU fancies yearn to cover 
The hard earth on which she passes 
With the thymy scented grasses. 

riULK Shifting Pool lay at the end of 
a lane, close to the great gates of 
the Towers, and here, early on the mor- 
row of Mr. Eyre*s departure, a woman 
came with faltering step, and stood he- 
side it, her shrinking gaze peering over 
into the now dried-up pit helow. 

" She might have gone ia after it," 
she muttered, in a hard, hitter tone ; " it 
was not deep enough to drown her . . . /* 
then, with a low, strangled cry, fell 
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down on her knees, and rocked herself 
to and fro, uttering broken words of 
passionate endearment, as though what 
she held in her arms were a living thing, 
and could hear her. 

Though close to the village, the spot 
was rarely frequented, save by a labourer 
or two going to or returning from their 
work, and Hester remained undisturbed 
for more than an hour, at the end of 
which time a wood-cutter, hastening to 
the feast of gossip then going forward up 
at the village, spied her, and rushed, red- 
hot with his information, into the midst 
of the crowd, which thereupon set off 
running as though possessed]^towards the 
pool. Such a saturnalia of scandal had 
never been known within the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant, and the farmer 
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had left his fields, the hind his plough, 
the wheelwright his shop, and the smithy 
his forge, the sexton his spade beside a 
half-dug grave, and the housewife her 
hread with the yeast rising, to stand in 
the village street, and talk one against 
another of the events of the past few 
days. 

And now to hear that she — ^the inevi- 
table she to whom the whole tragedy 
might be set down — was actually sitting 
by the pool, to be stared at and cross- 
questioned to their heart's content, gave 
wings to the slow and strength to the 
feeble, while all such party distinctions 
as church and chapel, purse and stock- 
ing, being forgot in the general suave qui 
pent that ensued. The most envied of 
the company was Jim the Fool, who 
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arrived first, but was able to make no 
further use of his advantages than to 
make such a face as transformed him 
from the harmless baboon to the 
malignant Satyr. 

" There she be," screamed Sally Genge, 
who arrived second, '' a sittin' there as 
comfortable as you please, an' her up 
yon to be hanged o' Saturday. 'Tis well 
to make other folks die for sins as weVe 
drove 'em to, ain't it?" and she turned, 
with a jeering laugh, to the crowd that 
followed at her heels. 

'' Tush ! " said a burly farmer, who, 
though fat and scant of breath, had con- 
trived to outstep most of his neigh- 
bours. '* Young woman " — and he turned, 
starting with surprise at the beauty of 
the face that met his gaze — '* maybe 
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the bairn was drowned against your 

will ■• 

" A cuckoo mother," cried Sally 
fiercely, " who left her young in a 
stranger's nest ! How were she to 'spect 
other folk to do that for her child as she 
wouldn't hersel' ? " 

Hester had started to her feet, and 
stood trembling, and looking from one to 
another of the crowd, finding in the 
men's faces only a stupid, reluctant ad- 
miration, in the womtm's a cruel con- 
demnation that, whether expressed by 
word or look, was identical. 

" Was your baby so little to ye that ye 
8 it, or think it worth 
■ " said the blacksmith's 
gentle soul enough, but 
■ce by that which puta 
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the heart of a lion into the timidest 
woman — the thought of a helpless child 
abandoned to its death through the care- 
lessness of its mother. 

" Can't 'ee speak ? " cried another, that 
impulse of savagery which ever lurks 
in a crowd, and is prepared to break 
out so soon as its own fatal strength of 
numbers is made known to it, giving 
tongue in her voice. "Couldn't 'ee ha' 
come afore and spoke up a word for 
the poor soul what's to be hanged o' 
Saturday for thy sin? " 

Hester's lips moved, but she did not 
speak; above their harsh voices she 
heard her baby crying, and only a vague 
regret passed through her mind that 
the pool was empty, else she might 
have plunged into its waters, and so 
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hidden herself from the eyes of those 
who gathered round her. 

" A.n' so nothin hut a young lord 'uU 
content 'ee/' said Sally, standing with 
arms a-kimho ; " an' you must wear 
your silk gownd out o' his pocket, and 
come arter un to disgrace un th' very 
day he comes whoam. Couldn't 'ee ha' 
bided a hit till he was a minded to go to 
thee?" 

•* Let a-he,*' said the farmer, thrusting 
Sally aside, who had stooped to pick up a 
stone and made as if she would throw it ; 
"did 'ee know th' woman up yon had 
drownded it, my lass ? " 

Hester shook her head ; her misery 
was too pre-occupied and intense to he 
stabbed into keener suffering by pity 
than by taunts ; but as her eyes for a 
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second met his, the honest man as un- 
hesitatingly espoused her cause, as he- 
would have risked his life to drag a child 
out of danger. 

*'Ye could speak up fast eno' last 
night,'* said the sexton's wife with a 
sneer, *' when you runned up to my lord 
an' pulled at his hand, an' called him by 
name as pat as you please, an' stood 
talking to him, jest as if them as stood 
by hadn't got no more eyes, nor ears,, 
than th' stones in th' street ! " 

" An' you so much older than he, an' 
should ha' knowed better," said one of 
the women, in a gentler tone. " He- 
couldn't ha' been much more than a bov 
at his laming; an' now there's that 
brought to his door as '11 cling to un all 
his days." 
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" M'appen that's why he's bided away 
«o long," said a farmer whose wife was 
present, and whose hard eye stifled his 
own relentings ; " an' the property goin' 
to wrack an' ruin ; though if bein' sorry 
for a sin 'ud mend an estate, there's few 
in England as wouldn't be well manured 
from top to bottom." 

" Have ye got another baby there as 
you've a mind to drown ? " cried Sally, 
pushing forward. " You're hidin' some- 
thin' under your shawl " — and before the 
farmer could stop her, she had roughly 
pulled it aside, and, dragging Hester's 
:arms asunder, caused a shapeless some- 
thing to roll from her arms to the 
ground. 

Sally snatched it up with a cry of 
triumph; all who were near crowded 
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round to look, as she displayed to their 
^yes a little well-worn baby's frock, and 
a tiny pair of shoes that had been worn, 
but never walked in. 

A tear came to the eye of more than 
one present as she looked. " Poor soul," 
said the farmer softly; but when they 
turned with that new impulse of pity 
towards her she had disappeared, and 
none, not even Sally, could tell which 
direction she had taken. 

" S'posin' she meets the young mis- 
tress,'' said the smithy's wife, aghast; 
^'master '11 be rare an' mad if any 
gossip gets to her while he's away. 
He'll bring us all to book for't when 
he comes back." 

And indeed by this time the penalty 
of talking gossip of any kind to the 
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masters wife was well known— instant 
dismissal from his seryice within doors, 
stern deprivation of all favour or em- 
ployment without. 

" I han't glimpsed her nowhere's,"' 
cried Sally, returning breathless ; " 'spect 
she's half way to Marmiton by this'n." 

But none heeded her. 

" 'Tis himself ! " cried one. 

" ^Tiat ails him ? " cried another, all 
pushing away from the pool and towards 
Lord Lovel, who came swiftly down the 
lane, reaching the group almost before 
the words had escaped the speaker's lips. 

'' Is she here ? " he said, glancing from 
one to another, too pre-occupied by hi& 
fears to heed their looks or even utter 
the name of the woman whom he had 
come to seek. 
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" She just slipped away like a bit o' 
moonshine," said the sexton's wife, duck- 
ing a curtsey, *' an' nobuddy saw where 
she went ; but most like she'd be on her 
way to the gaol." 

"To the gaol?" said Frank, with a 
sudden look of relief, and made a step 
forward, but started back, as the crowd 
dividing, he found himself face to face 
with the pool, then pulled himself to- 
gether, and disappeared almost as rapidly 
as Hester had done. 

"Did ye see how cold-like he got as 
he looked at it ? " said one in a whisper. 
" He've got a good heart so well as a 
handsome face, an' there's summut fine 
in the way he stands by her. ' Hev' you 
see her ? ' says he, wi'out a blush, just as 
if she were nothin' to be ashamed on. 
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an' off he goes aiter her as quick as a 
swallow ! " 

" 1*11 not believe he's to blame," said 
an old man, who had only just hobbled 
up, and leaned heavily on his stick; 
" the Lovels was alius a sweet-blooded, 
clean-limbed lot, and there was never a 
word to th' discredit o' any one o' 'em, 
an' he's the very moral of his father, 
who died the day after his wife because 
a' couldn't live without her ; so they 
was buried in one coflin, an' the age 
o' th' two o' 'em didn't count up to 
fifty." 

" It minds one of a purty old verse, 
as seems 'twas made a puppus for 'em,' 
said the blacksmith's wife — 

Lady Nancy she died as it might be to-day y 
Lord Lovel he died as to-morrow ; 
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Lady Nancy she died out of pure, pure grief, 
Lord Lovel he died out of sorrow, sorrow, 
Lord Lovel he died out of sorrow. 

"That ain't t' whole o't," said the 

old man, and he repeated in a quavering 

voice — 

And out o' her bosom there grew a red rose, 
And out o' her lover* s a briar, briar, 
And out o' her lover*s a briar. 

" Poor souls," said the sexton's wife, 
" but I'm thinking that when death 
calls up you," and she pointed towards 
the Hall, ''if so he he takes her first 
there'll be two to bury there 'stead o* 
one. 

"Ah! he do love her," said another; 

tis only through her that you can 
strike at th' Squire's heart; but if ever 
she come to know all that lies to his 
door 
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** An' who'd dare to tell her ? " said 
the farmer angrily ; ** 'twould be a 
black-hearted man or woman as would 
do it, an' the Squire's steady enough 
now, an' makes her a deal better hus- 
band than one of them mealy-mouthed 
men, as goes to church regular, an' 
busts out when their wives ain't a 
looking." 

" To be sure he's quiet enough now," 
said Phillis, the village beauty, disdain- 
fully, "he don't seem to know there's 
a woman in th' world but th' mistress. 
I often think as you old folks remembers 
a sight o' things as never happened ! " 

*' Ay," said the old man, " you're 
about right there, my lass; Mr. Eyre 
ha' forgot it all, an' so had best we; 
and arter all, 'tis things as happened 
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thirty year ago that we mind best, not 
what happened as it might be yester- 
day, a bit ten or twelve year at the 
most." 

*' To be sure/* said the blacksmith ; 
**now there's th' owd Squire, God rest 
his soul, p'raps he's gone by now, an' 
mebbe he wasn't sorry to go, he've had 
a pretty good spell at it, an' must ha' 
bin pretty well past th' old games by 
now — well I mind as 'twas yesterday 
bis wild doin's, if he fancied anythin', 
whether 'twas passon's daughter or th' 
cowherd's maid, 'twas all one ; a word 
in her ear, an' off she'd go, an' none 
could stop her." 

" Ay," said the old man, with a 
chuckle of senile delight, " but th' 
young Squire weren't far behind him. 
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There was Comfrey Hazel now — her 
weddin* day was fixed, an* she seemed 
to like her jo well enough, when one 
momin* the Squire stopped at her 
fayther*s door, an' axed a drink o' 
milk. Out she come, as jimp a lass wi' 
as apple-hud a face as ever you see, 
an* handed him the mug wi* a hand 
all the whiter an' the sweeter for the 
curd she'd just heen pressin". 

" * Will you go a ride wi' me, my 
dear ? ' said he, jest like that, an' she 
looks up, an' catches the glint o' his 
eye an' the smile o' his lip, an' her 
heart hegins to heat, an' the red looks 
out o' her cheek, an' he puts out his 
hand, an' she puts hers in it, and her 
little foot on his'n, an' he swings her 
into the saddle afore him, an' off they 
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goes, her own mother lookin' arter 'em 
as they went. They was galloping 
along at full speed, an' she were looking 
round at him wi' her little red mouth 
pressed to his'n, when close ahead o' 
'em he saw a muck-cart wi' a man in 
it; 'twere too narrow a lane to pass it, 
an' the Squire were goin' too fast to 
stop o' a minute, so he just gripped 
Comfrey tight and set his mare at the 
cart, an' over she went like a hird, just 
touching the pipe in the man's mouth 
with her heels, the heauty ! As the fellow 
stared, stupid-like, Comfrey looked over 
her shoulder an' saw 'twas her jo, an' 
seeing him so foolish - like, and all 
covered with muck, she hurst out larfln' 
at him, then put her hinny mouth up 
to the Squire's, an' *I'll go with you,* 
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fies she, an* go she did, an' never come 
hack; they call her Moll up to the 
great city now." 

*^ That's summat like a wooin\" said 
Phillis, her eyes flashing, her hosom 
heaving ; " I'd ha' gone wi' him, too, 
rather than ha' took he o' th' muck- 
cart." 

"You'd hest stick to th' twenty shillin's 
a-week, and the dozen childer as is most 
like your lot," said the sexton's wife 
dryly ; ** hut 'tis well for you there's none 
to tempt ye, not that you're handsome 
eno' to please an Eyre, neyther th' young 
Squire nor the old 'un ever thought none 
hut a rale heauty worth sinnin' for." 

*' Th* Squire's main hitter agen the 
poor soul up at the gaol," said the hlack- 
smith's wife ; *' 'tis said he wrote a 
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special to London to stop 'em from heed- 
ing the recommendation." 

** She were a pore thing/' said the 
sexton's wife, "all the quality there to 
see her tried, an' she wi'out so much 
as a clean tucker on, an' to keep their 
washups up all one night 'cos the jury 
couldn't agree, an' yet not to do a bit 
o' credit as you may say to the pro- 
ceedin's. O! a very pore figure of a 
woman indeed !" 

*' She'll cut a porer figure still at her 
hanging," said the old man, *'for hang 
she will if so be the Squire have made 
up his mind to't. 

By slow degrees the gossips had re- 
turned to the village street, where they 
now broke up into groups, standing about 
at well-known corners, their budget of 
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gossip augmented, not diminished by the 
occurrences of the last half-hour. 

Suddenly some one less busy than 
the rest descried a figure approaching 
nay, close upon the group nearest the 
Hall, and a silence fell on it, and on 
the next, and the next, so that the whole 
street seemed to preserve an attitude of 
waiting, as Madcap advanced, looking at 
the gathered groups in wonder. 

** Is anything the matter ? " she said, 
glancing from one to anotner of the 
startled faces before her. 

** We was talkin' about th' owd Squire," 
said the quickest-witted woman dropping 
a curtsey, " an' hev you had any news of 
him yet, ma'am ?" 

Madcap told them that he was yet 
alive, and speaking a few words here 
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and there, and calling each by name 
(for there was not a curly headed child 
in the village but knew and loved her), 
she went her way. 

" 'Tis like an angel passing by," said 
one of the men in a low voice as he 
looked after her. 

"Ah," said another, "what a shape, 
what a bloom, what a smile ! " 

" An' what a heart ! " said the old man, 
" that's th' best of all ; what a heart ! " 

"An' what a voice!" said one of the 
women, " it's just as if a bird was singing 
in her always; now it's low, now it's 
high, but always singing so as you can 
hear it." 

" It seems unnatural like to see her 
without the master," said another, " he 
be just her shadow, 'tain't in the Eyres 
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neither, t' owd man couldn't abide his wife 
though he'd have liked her well enough 
if she'd been his neighbour's, th' Eyres 
never did care about what was their 
own." 

" They du say that the young Lord 
were in love wi' the young mistress," 
said the sexton's wife, "an' how he 
stopped away these six year in foreign 
parts o' 'count o' her." 

" Mebbe 'twas for her sake he deserted 
th' poor soul we saw by now, an' in 
revenge she sent the child here by a 
hand she could trust — but th' pool bein' 
80 near, an' the young lord away, th' 
woman drown'd it instead o' takin' it 
back agen," said the sexton's wife softly. 

"But it was hard on him to be met 

I his very threshold by a sin as he 
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might well ha' forgotten," said another 
of the women standing by. 

"Ay, ay," said the old man, "sin's 
like kindlin' a fire or puttin' a seed i' 
th' ground — the fire won't alius stop 
for your tellin', an' th' seed sprouts an' 
grows an' ye dunno how many more 
o' its kind may spring from un — ^if our 
wrong doin's 'ud only bide where we 
'a planted 'un, there' d be a garden in 
ivery man's heart that hisself kept the 
key, and not God a'mighty." 



CHAPTER Vin. 

Wha has dune you wrang^ fair maid. 
And left you here alane / 
Or toha has kissed your lovely lips, 
That ye cd Hazel-green ? 

fTIHE smithy by the brook in which the 
-■- alder boughs dipped, stood dark and 
forsaken; if a stranger's horse should 
cast a shoe in passing through the village 
that morning, he must e'en re-shoe it 
himself, for there would not be one 
found to lend a hand in aid. 

And beyond the smithy it was more 
silent still, but the silence was of 
another sort, for here lay the coppice, 
that lovers' walk which of evenings was 
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never without its rustic pair, but by day 
rested still as a cloister with the flowers 
for nuDs, and a bright- winged, angelic- 
tongued choir of birds for choristers. 

Here you might see, side by side, the 
poplar, with its pale shimmering hue, 
and the fringed larches tender green, 
mingling with the young beechen stems, 
that went arching and intertwining in 
a natural trellis overhead, their shining 
leaves just bursting from their yellow 
gloves, like young girls shyly emerging 
from their workday garb to don a glis- 
tening robe of silk. 

Here, too, might be seen the pale 
sweet sunshine of the late-tarrying prim- 
rose ; and here, nestling close to the 
beechen roots, the wood-sorrel drooped 
her exquisite little head in endless replica 
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towards the yividly green cup formed by 
her trefoil leaves, while hard by, the male 
fools orchis stood stiffly at arms, the 
ugly custodian of so much beauty. 

""God has two dwellings," said a 
diyine : " one in Heaven, and one in a 
contented heart ; " and I think Madcap's 
heart was never so fit a dwelling, nor 
did it ever reach a higher beat of grati- 
tude than in that moment, when, with a 
sudden vivid realisation of the perfect 
happiness of her life, she stood still in 
the midst of the lovely alley and uncon- 
sciously stretched out her arms to the 
unseen Being who was the source of all. 

Suddenly she swerved aside, as close at 
hand she heard a sound as must have 
carried comprehension with it, even to 
one who had never heard or dreamed of 
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pain — the stifled desolate cry of a soul in 
extremest anguish, that belieying itself 
alone with its God, calls upon Him by 
name for succour ! 

Madcap trembled — crime and despair 
had never in any shape approached her, 
and the language they used was unknown, 
yet she intuitively felt the depths of the 
pit in which yon lonely soul was 
struggling, and she was not of those 
who could stand looking on from the 
shore, and hear unmoved 

The bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 

Close to the beechen roots by which 
she knelt, stood a pollard oak, whose 
sturdy body had shouldered away the 
undergrowth on either side, and also 
cleared for himself a space behind, as 
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Madcap perceived, when softly pushing 
her way between the oak and the bram- 
bles, she saw into a little green interior 
which contained a woman, who lay with 
outstretched arms and face pressed down- 
wards against the grass. 

For a moment Madcap hesitated, then 
entered and knelt beside her; hesitated 
again, then laid her hand softly on that 
dark, uncovered head, trembling as be- 
neath her touch the woman shrank vio- 
lently away, with the gesture of a 
creature that is at once desperate and 
dangerous in its helplessness. 

Madcap drew back. She clasped her 
hands together, and great, slow tears, 
born of intense pity, rose to her eyes ; in 
a moment she seemed to realise the gulf 
that lay between her own happy life and 
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this miserable one to which even pity 
came as a cruelty, not a solace. 

For a minute the woman lay motion- 
less, then, like a startled animal that 
turns with shy gaze to see if it be still 
pursued, she half looked up, making a 
screen of her hands, and caught that 
lovely look of pity bent on her. " Who 
are you ? " she said, in a whisper. " You 
are not one of those that shrieked at me 
by the pooL ..." 

''A woman and a sister," said Madcap^ 
with all her heart, and as she spoke 
Hester leaned a little forward, as one 
who listens, yet thinks her ears have 
played her false, then slowly looked up 
to see what manner of woman was this. 
who claimed sisterhood with such as she. 

For a minute the two faces gazed in- 
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tently at each other — the one, beautiful 
through all its haggardness and anguish, 
of olive tint framed in masses of blue- 
black hair, with eyes 

Deeper than the depth 
Of waters stiWd at even ; 

the other so young, so pitiful, so pure. 
, . . . I think that a new world opened 
to each as she looked, and the contrast of 
their lives was brought more keenly 
home than it could have been by a life- 
time of words or familiar knowledge. 

" I wanted to be alone," said Hester, 
with that certainty of her story being 
Jknown to her hearer that is one of the 
strongest signs of absorbing misery. '* I 
could not breathe in my little room, and 
so I came out. ... I'm trying to forgive 
her .... but I can't .... I can't 
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^ . . . the little baby comes between, and 
it cries, and drowns her voice in my ears 
.... but I must get used to it — to 
what she had done — ^before I see her 
jagain. . « ." 

** Some one has hurt your child ? " said 
Madcap gently. 

Hester looked up, a spasm convulsed 
her throat, for a moment she could not 
speak, then, '* It's dead," she said 
abruptly. 

"Oh, poor soul! poor soul!" cried 
Madcap, all the mother-heart in her 
trying out in passionate pity, and drew 
that miserable head to her breast, and 
held it there — pure woman and sinning 
one meeting on the ground of common 
motherhood, with but one pulse of sorrow 
between them. 
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"But it has been yours," said Madcap^ 
as for a moment the woman clung to 
her as one to whom such clinging i& 
new and sweet. *' Nothing can take 
that joy from you .... it has lain in 
your arms; it has loved you .... you 
have loved it. . . ." 

" I did love it," said the woman, almost 
in a whisper; "its little ways laid fast 
hold on my heart though I did not 
know it .... as Janet said, they came 
back on me afterwards like a tune of 
music, that you don't heed much at 
the time, but just drops into your mind 
bit by bit afterwards .... but I was- 
proud, and I wouldn't let her see that 
I loved it .... I'd send her away for 
hours together that I might take care- 
of it myself .... and it got to know 
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me, and would smile up in my face 
just as if I was as good as any other 
mother; but when Janet asked if she 
might take it to her home for a bit, I 
let it go." 

She paused a moment, shuddered away 
from Madcap, then went on again : "I 
wrote to her that very night to come 
back .... but the days passed and 
she didn't come .... and I was too 
proud to go after her to fetch it, 
especially when any day or hour now 
I might hear Janet's step on the path, 
and one night at dark I heard it and 
ran out. ..." 

'* Think of it," she cried, her eyes 
seeking Madcap's with a despairing 
hunger in their depths. " One moment 
to have your child in your mind alivey 
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as you have always known it ; for your 
heart to leap up as at the sound of its 
coming— to feel it but a hand's-breadth 
away, to run to it, and to be met with 
empty arms and one little word — dead I 
Nothing warm, living, re€U, that you 
could clasp to your breast, but a name, 
a nothing — a word behind which his 
living body is hid — deadl She took 
me to a grave and said it was his .... 
dead — dead — but I never went there 
again; it was my living child that I 
remembered — that I wanted — not my 
dead one!" 

She covered her face with her hands 
as at that moment a bird overhead 
commenced to sing — and there are 
moments when a snatch of song will 
paint to a poor wretch her misery in 
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such colours as neither feeUng nor 
thought have ever had power to paint 
it for her yet. 

**And was there no one to he kind 
to you?" cried Madcap, the mother- 
heart in her throhbing passionate re. 
spouse to this bereft woman's misery. 
*'Your husband, even if he did not 
love it— some men do not love children 
— could not he comfort vou ? " 

**My husband!'' repeated Hester, 
shrinking away, a scarlet flush over- 
spreading her pale face. "I thought 
you knew. ... I have no husband. . . ." 
A hard look overspread her features, 
and the shame in her eyes seemed to 
draw a momentary veil between the 
two hearts that pity had so closely 
drawn together. 
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A moment — no more — and Madcap^ 
remembering only that here was one 
who had been a mother and was child- 
less, leaned forward, and stealing a 
gentle arm roond that bowed neck, 
kissed the poor lost woman on the 
cheek with a kiss as warm — as real, as 
though in blood, heart, and life they 

had been sisters indeed. 

I 

For a moment Hester did not speak; 
then, seizing Madcap's hand, she bowed 

her head upon it. and burst into the 

j 

first tears she had shed for years — such 
tears as spring from that fountain ''whose 
home and source is the bosom of God. ..." 

"Are there many in the world like , 

you?" she said, looking up. "If so, 
it is no wonder men leave women like 

I 

me. . . ." 
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" Try to tell me," said Madcap gently ; 
^' you have suffered so much. God will 
forgive you. ..." 

"I loved him," said Hester in a 
whisper; *'he didn't deceive me; he 
never said that he would marry me. ..." 

She pressed her hand against the 
throat, whose workings for a while pre- 
vented speech, then cried out as one 
from whose crushed heart a spark of 
rebellion is painfully struck — 

"God sells us love at the price of 
cruel tortures: man, the world, chance, 
nature — all are against us, and for each 
happy hour we pay with years of 
anguish .... and I was happy. . . . 
I'd sin and suflFer it all over again to 
be as happy as I was then .... though 
I did not even know if the name I cal led 
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him by was his own, or where he went 
when he left me alone, as he often did. 
Sometimes it would come to me, like 
the grip of a cold hand on my heart, 
that one day he would kiss me for the 
last time, and I not know it— till after. 
He'd been gone from me a month, the 
longest time he'd ever stopped away, 
and I'd just made up my mind to tell 
him something I'd known a long time, 
but feared to tell him, for he hated 
anything that interfered with my love 
for him .... when I heard his step, 
and my heart dried up in my bosom, 
for something told me that he'd come 
to say just one word — Good-bye. -And 
he said it; standing before me with a 
look that went past me, for he saw 
only the other woman beyond — he spoke 
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of the money he had settled on me — 
all as if I were miles away .... I 
who had been so near to him as it 
might be yesterday. And however 
honest she might be, she could be no- 
more honest than I was when he met 
me first— the world might count me 
bad, but he knew better than that, and 
she could love him no more faithfully 
than I did .... I think the one poor 
kiss that I coveted, but was too proud 
to beg for, wouldn't have harmed her 
if she had been as good a woman as- 
you are .... and my baby was born 
upon his father's wedding-day." 

" And did he know ? " cried Madcap, 
her heart on fire with pity for the 
woman, with condemnation for the man. 

"Who was to tell him ? " said Hester. 
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"" My father never knew with whom I 
had fled, nor did Janet, my foster-sister. 
To her — when she came -at my sum- 
mons I told nothing, fearing that her 
wild love for me would impel her to 
some lawless deed of vengeance upon 
him .... and it did, only the punish- 
ment fell upon me. ..." 

" And so he never knew," said 
Madcap, looking straight before her ; 
^'and perhaps she believes him to be 
good, and loves him. ..." 

" Men like him are always loved," 
.said Hester. '' I heard of her once. She 
was young — little more than a child. 
I think she must be something like you ; 
and her hair had sunbeams in it, they 
,said. ..." 

" You are better than I am," cried 
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3iadcap, her hands clasped tightly to- 
gether, her grey eyes flashing. "I 
dshould hate her; I think I should wish 
io make her suffer too. ..." 

" She couldn't have harmed me hut 
for my own sin," said Hester sadly ; 
^'and I swore to his friend that I 
wouldn't harm her, or tell her; and I 
kept my word. When he begged and 
prayed with me never to let that know- 
ledge darken her life, something good 
:seemed to come into my soul. I said 
to myself, 'I'm a wicked woman, but 
I'll do as much for her as a good one 
could have done, and I won't break 
her heart.' Only when I thought she 
might have got children like him, I 
felt to hate her .... Hark ! ' ' she cried 
jsuddenly, " don't you hear children's 
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voices? They're are coming this way ! "" 
and she sprang to her feet, a great light 
of eagerness and love breaking out on 
her features. " Perhaps— perhaps one 
of them may be like what my little 
baby would have been if he had lived 
to grow up ... . I've looked for him 
so long," she added wistfully, "all the 
world over, I think ; but I'd never 
found anything like him yet. ..." 

She parted the boughs and looked out, 
Dody and Doune came dancing through 
the shadows hand in hand, their voices 
preceding them as they came. Doune 
was impressing on Dody that the latter 
did not understand riddles, and there- 
fore was not competent to propose one 
to their mother ; but Dody maintained 
a contrary opinion, and pleaded to be 
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given a trial. '' Though to be sure," he 
added, with a shout of glee, " mummy 11 
never guess it ! " 

Suddenly the boughs were thrust aside, 
and Hester, stepping out, ran to the 
startled children, and down she fell on 
her knees before one of them, and hugged 
him all up together to her breast, then 
put him from her, gazing wildly on his 
features, then pushed the clustering hair 
from his brow, and caught one of his 
little hands and twined it round her 
neck, then dropped her brow on his 
soft neck. "My child," she cried in a 
voice of rapture, "it's my child come 
back to me from the dead ! " 

Dody stretched his arms towards 
Madcap. " Mamma ! " he said, scared by 
Hester's wild look and feverish clutch ; 
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«he loosed him and looked up, a gleam 
as of Heaven shining athwart her face. 
"Do you hear?" she said; "it was not 
my baby that Janet drowned in the 
pool — eyes, lips, hair, all are my child's ; 
«he told me a lie, but I'll forgive her, 
and he knows his mother. ..." 

"Mummy," cried Dody, once more 
struggling to escape, while Madcap, 
fearing to permit the illusion to con- 
tinue, yet dreading to awaken her from 
it, knelt down beside the poor distraught 
woman and said : 

"It is not your little baby — ^but you 
shall love him as you will .... and 
he will love you. ..." 

Over Hester's face a chill look of 
awakening came — slowly her arm re- 
laxed, and Dody ran to and clutched 
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his mother's neck, while with his little 
soft hand he patted her cheek and kissed 
her fondly. " Mummy," he said, " dear 
mummy. ..." 

" He calls you mother, too," said 
Hester slowly ; " but he is mine, mine 
— speak, or I shall go mad," she cried,, 
seizing Madcap's arm ; '' is he not 
mine?" 

"No," said Madcap gently; "he is 
my child — it is a chance resemblance 
that has misled you." 

" A chance resemblance ! " cried Hester 
in a terrible tone ; "he is either my 
child or my child's brother .... and 
you are his mother ? Oh ! it is im- 
possible .... he is mine, I say. And 
who are you — ^what are you — that you 
say you are hU mother ? ' ' 
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For a moment her eyes seemed flames 
that drank up Madcap's tears of pity — 
**His father then — is — must he . • . . " 

"My hushand is Mr. Eyre," said 
Madcap, feeling as though Hester's eyes 
beckoned her over a hideous precipice, 
at whose base life, love and happiness 
must needs be shattered for evermore. 

Neither had perceived Frank ap- 
proaching with steps that devoured the 
distance, but at this moment he reached 
them, and seizing Hester by the arm, 
lifted her from the ground, and without 
a word, dragged her away. 

"Poor 'ooman," said Dody, looking 
after them ; " I hope he won't hurt her. 
"Wonder if that's the one daddy punished 
the other day, eh, mummy ? " 

" Mother," said Doune, returning from 
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a prolonged chase after a yellow butter- 
fly, " we've got a riddle to ask you : 
* What's a cat got, no other animars 
got?'" 

" Not none," cried Dody, dancing about 
with delight. "Oh, she'll never guess 
it, not never ! " 

Their voices pierced her heart, she 
looked down at the two little upturned 
faces without a word ; she seemed to see 
three, not two, and the father of all 
three was — ^was 

"She can't guess it," said Body's voice, 
sounding in her ears as from a great 
way off, "don't you see how hard she 
is trying, and she can't? Why, mummy 
dear, kittens, to be sure ! " 



CHAPTER IX. 

" I want to take up my cross and follow the 
true Christ. — Humanity^ to a^ccept the facts as 
they are J hoicever hitter or severe — to he a student 
and a lover, hut never a lawgiver ^ 

lICmiMY'S falleded asleep!" said Dody 
in a tone of awe, as Madcap sank 
to the ground, and lay, with closed eyes, 
against a clump of wood-sorrel no whiter 
than the face it partly hid: "Mustn't 
wake her up, eh, Doony ? " 

" Of course not," said Doune, with 
decision; and a bee-moth sailing by at 
that moment, the two boys instantly 
gave chase, and were led such a dance 
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after it over hill and dale that they 
did not once think of their mother for 
a full hour. Madcap lay so still that 
a hird hopped upon her shoulder, and a 
butterfly rested for a moment in a stray 
sunbeam on her hair; her ears were as 
dull to the distant shouts of the children 
as to the footsteps then approaching her, 
and beneath Frank's eyes she rested 
unconsciously as though she were indeed 
wrapped in that slumber which knows 
no waking. 

So would she look, he thought, when — 
when — with a groan he covered his face, 
for he knew that Madcap was not of 
those who could live on with all her 
idols shattered around her. 

He folded his arms on his breast, and 
all the love and longing of a lifetime — 
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all the bitter scorn and hatred of the 
long-buried sin that had reached forth 
its lean talon as from the grave, to 
destroy the innocent, burned in his blue 
eyes as he stood looking down upon the 
. still face, whose rounded beauty had 
taken new curves of nobility, that, alas ! 
come suddenly to no human countenance 
save by the touch of death or the bitter 
pangs of heart-break. He would not 
awaken her — let her sleep on ; ay, he 
almost wished for ever — for it could not 
be Madcap who would struggle back to 
life ; Madcap, whose step was music and 
whose glance was sunshine — ^the fulness 
of whose woman's life was grounded in 
the truth and honour of the man she 
loved .... how many years ago was it 
that he had seen her tripping over the 
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cowslips' heads, a child playing with her 
children ? There had come to his mind, 
as he looked at her, some verses that had 
surely heen written for her, and her 
alone : — 

zun, meake the giV cups all glitter 

In goold all around her ; 
And meake o* the deaisy's white flowers 

A bed in the spring. 

light-rollen wind, blow me hither 

The vaice of her talken, 
Or bring vrom her feet the light doust 

She do tread in the spring. 

He shivered in the warm air as she 
stirred, and sighed. What was he going 
to say to her? — how should he meet her 
eyes ? he asked himself, as with a long 
gasping hreath she lifted herself, and 
gazed around. 

I suppose that two drowning friends. 
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shipwrecked from di£Ferent points of the 
compass, and for a moment tossed up 
hy the waters face to face with one 
another, do not in that moment either 
feel or express amazement or ghwlness 
at the meeting ; and to Madcap it was 
not strange that Frank should he here — 
with the old resistless impulse of affection 
towards him that had never left her, 
she stretched out her hands, crying, " Oh, 
Frank! .... Frank! . . . ." 

" Madcap T' he said, just as simply, 
and kneeled down heside her; and so, 
for a minute, they looked in each other's 
pale faces, and then a sob broke from one 
of them : but it was not Madcap. 

*' Why are you so sorry ?" she said, her 
hand lying cold and still in his. *' Then 
it is true .... I was not quite sure .... 
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there are so many men in the world 
.... hut now I know .... and you 
must not he sorry for me — ^but for her." 

She drew her hand away and put it to 
her head, trying to remember. " Some- 
thing came to my mind as my senses 
were slipping away," she said. " All 
love is lost save upon Ood alone .... 
That was it. It was a strange thought 
to come into my head, was it not ? I 
have been very happy . . . ." She 
looked up wistfully at Frank, but his 
eyes were bent on the ground as he 
stood before her. 

"I always said that I should die 
young," she went on, in a voice as like 
her own as a whitethroat's song is to a 
blackbird's, *' and I was sorry .... 
but that was nothing. And so he stayed 
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away so long, because .... because 
.... and that is why he did not ask 
me before he went .... and Lady 
Betty was right .... and .... and 
no doubt he loved her once," she added, 
below her breath, shaken out of her 
torpor by a sharp headlong spasm of 
that jealously whose fierce pain makes 
a woman humble, and shows her to her 
own heart helpless at the feet of her 
master. 

" You lore him, Madcap?" cried Frank, 
as one who speaks against his will. 

She dropped her head on her hands. 
"Love him?" Ay, she loved yet — love 
mu9t love, as we do love for evil 
good, and the deeper the sin, so 
lot against ourselves, the more 
we chng to the sinner .... 
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we loved him in his honour — ^shall we 
thrust him from us in his shame? But 
to the woman who has always looked 
up, that moment is a terrible one when 
she sees her other self laid in the dust, 
and realises that henceforth she must 
love him, not for that better part that 
might live for ever, but as a human 
living clod that, even while she clings 
to it, may be resolved into nothing, and 
so escape her. 

"But I will give him back to her,'' 
she said, scarcely above a whisper; "I 
will learn to live without him .... 
Only I must get away before he comes 
back .... and you will help me Prank 
.... she will forgive me, perhaps, 
when she knows that I suffer too." 

How strong in the thought, how 
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powerless in the action, is this same 
mil that does not take into account 
human flesh and hlood, habit, duty, 
nothing that we know and hold on 
by ! Even in that moment of renun- 
ciation, human feeling gripped Madcap 
fast, and asked what life would be with- 
out him? Love cried out that it starved, 
and would be fed; the shadow of sin 
cleared from that beloved face, and left 
only him — that indestructible something 
that she loved. She said to herself that 
she would be dumb, deaf, blind, imbecile; 
but to his side she must creep and cling 
.... the man's wrongdoings seemed far 
away, the man most near in that moment 
of strong impulse towards him. 

" Why do you not speak for him ? " 
she said, looking up with some of the 
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old Madcap fire kindling in her eye. 
" You loved him once .... and he loved 
you too .... though he was dishonest 
to you .... but I made him that .... 
he would have spoken for you — he would 
have told me not to believe it. ..." 

Frank turned suddenly, and across his 
brain there flashed one of those wild 
ideas that have stamped a man ere now 
as hero or madman — a moment, and he 
had adopted it as one of those forlorn 
hopes that, by splendid courage or au- 
dacity, have now and again been pushed 
to a victory that has reversed every law 
of likelihood. He drew his breath hard, 
and said — 

" You have been very happy, Madcap, 

and, please God, you shall be happy still. 

My dishonour will not break your heart ; 
VOL. I. o 
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and it was not a very long misery for 
you after all . . . ." for a moment he 
took her little cold hand in his, then 
loosed it, and stood apart. 

" Poor Frank," she said, with the ghost 
of a wan smile, " you would make me 
happy if you could. I think you would 
even give your life for me ; but you can- 
not give me this, dear .... no one, not 
even he^ can make me happy now." 

'' Can I not ?" ie said ; and moved yet 
a little farther away. " But at least. 
Madcap, I can tell you" — he paused, 
and went paler than she — "the truth." 

" No," she cried, her face flaming up ; 
*' that is his aflFair, not yours." 

" No," he said, and in the ring of his 
voice there was less of entreaty than 
command ; " it is mine." 
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Madcap looked up; this was a new 
Trank who stood before her, — no boyish 
•sweetheart, dependent on her will, but a 
man as strong to love, ay, and to sin, 
maybe, as Mr. Eyre himself. 

''Madcap,*' he said, and his voice was 
as one who spoke by rote, " there are 
other men in the world besides Mr. Eyre. 
.... Can't you think that it might be 
isomeone you know .... someone you 
<5alled your friend ?,..." 

Madcap's arms fell to her sides, she 
hardly seemed to breathe as she gazed at 
him ; then, like a shipwrecked mariner, 
who at the eleventh hour sights land, 
•she flung them high above her head, and 
" It was Barrington Eyre ! " she said. 

Eor a moment there was a dead silence, 
broken only by the shrill whisper of the 
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iooked up in b» face, 
., violently snatched back 
V erge of so awful a joy as brain 
leart miglit not well endure. 
" O ! Frank, Frank .... it was you?'' 
He looked down on her without a word. 
His sweet little Madcap, who had vexed 
his heart full sore, hut who had never 
worn any hut kind looks for him yet, — 
to whom he had never lied .... if ever 
he had had any poor hope of shining in 
her eyes hy his constancy, hy his long 
faithfulness, this was the end of it ... ^ 
this was the end. ..." 

" It was a hoyish infatuation," he said^ 
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.^r than I ; it ^ at a 

you cannot be expectcv ^alf" 

tstand," he went on, almost ha^ *^^ 
" and for God's sake, Madcap, spare rxiQ 
the recital of it.*' 

"A folly," said Madcap, into whose 
heart every word of Hester's had cut deep ; 
-" you call it that .... Prank, you pro- 
mised me that I should be happy .... 
are you telling me a lie? " 

" Ask the village," he said, '* the whole 
county even — they will tell you if I have 
lied or no." 

" But the resemblance," she cried, with 
no blush of shame — in the supreme issues 
of life the bastard emotion finds no place. 
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" the resemblance to her own child that 
she saw in mine." 

" She is almost insane on the point/ "^ 
he said, " and beholds a fancied image in^ 
all she looks on/' 

" But she spoke of my wedding-day,"" 
said Madcap swiftly. 

" When I — broke with her," said 
Prank, still in that hard monotonous 
voice, *' I told her that I was going to- 
be married ; she must have found out 
your name, and thought that you had 
married me — not Mr. Eyre." 

Madcap fell on her knees, covering her 
eyes. 

" I can't take it," she said, " this great 
happiness . . . . it is as if I had stepped 
over your dead body to get it back againr 
. . . . husband .... dear love . . . ^ 
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forgive, forgive me . . . ." she whispered 
in a low cry whose intensity bore the 
weight of a prayer and a blessing in one. 
She had forgotten Prank, who stood at a 
little distance, looking down on that half- 
hidden face upon whose mouth a smile- 
had 

Waxed too holy, 

And left the lips pra/ying. . . . 

Suddenly she looked up and saw him 
standing apart — downcast, pale, but with 
so much nobility and bravery in his face 
as ill-befitted the character he just then 
filled. . . . 

Prank — who had never lied to her — 
whom she had never known but as her 
faithful friend and sweetheart .... 
after all these years to come back and 
stand face to face with her thus. . . . 
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She passed her hand across her brow, 
looked at him, then away, then back 
again, crying out from her very heart, 
for her own happiness made her pitiful, 
** Oh, Frank— Frank " 

He knew all the question contained in 
that cry, and stood silent beneath it, 
motionless as a carven image of despair. 

She had come close to him ; he felt as 
though he were a wretch thrust out into 
hell, and yet able to look up at the starlit 
skies of Heaven, as he slowly lifted his 
eyes to her face, on which was a great 
light of pity, and trembling joy. 

" Frank," she said, and he turned sud- 
denly towards her, wishing that this 
moment, in which she looked and spoke 
80 kindly, might last for ever, ** you were 
80 young then — you did not know — but 
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now you will repair the wrong you did her 
.... she has suffered so much .... 
and she loved you." 

" What do you wish of me, Madcap ? " 
he said. 

"You will make her your wife;'* and 
she took one of his hands hetween hoth 
her own ; " and we will love you, he and 
I, better than ever.'* 

" You know not what you ask, Mad- 
cap," he said sadly ; " it is impossible — 
women do not understand about such 
things." 

Somehow as she looked at him then, 
she realised that a man may truly love a 
woman, yet have another side to his 
character, of which she knows no- 
thing .... and his likeness changed in 
her eyes as she looked, and grew hateful 
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to her — some jealousy perhaps, mingled 
with her scorn, as she cried — 

" No ! they can only suflfer .... God 
does not let them die .... and man 
will not let them understand .... and 
so you have heen bad all through — ^a 
coward and a traitor to both her and 
me. ... If you had had a grain of 
manliness in you, you would have told 
me the truth before her, and not given 
me half-an-hour of such agony as a 
lifetime of happiness could never wash 
away the memory of!" 

" Half-an-hour," he said; " it is a long 
time .... yet some miseries last a 
lifetime." 

" As hers must," she said, with a scorn 
that showed how the stone was rolled 
away from her heart, and the spirit 
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elastic, and unbruised as ever, within 
her. " But at least I will go to her ; 
I will tell her that I did not wrong her, 
as she thought .... perhaps she will 
forgive me then." 

" She bade me tell you that she would not 
see you," said Prank slowly. " It will be 
unwise in you to make any such attempt." 

"-Are you my keeper?" she said, her 
eyes flashing; then trembled, thinking 
of how near this woman and she had 
been to each other an hour ago .... 
and, passing Frank by as if he had been 
her lackey, went proudly away, till pride 
gave place to sorrow, and that in its 
turn to joy; so that unconsciously to 
herself she danced along the last few 
steps of the coppice like a maiden 
hurrying to the tryst. 
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" She did not suffer long," said Frank 
aloud, when the last white fold of her 
gown had vanished; ""it was quickly 
over ; and I will take care of the rest." 



CHAPTER X. 

My thoughtless youth was winged with vain 

desires, 
My manhood oft misled by wandering fires. 

"TIARLY on the Priday morning Mr, 
Eyre's father had another seizure, 
and his death was hourly expected 
throughout the day. 

Mr. Eyre nevertheless concluded his 
letter to Madcap, and posted it himself, 
after which he returned to take his 
place by his father's side — a place which 
the be-ribboned one had yielded since 
she had realised that it would not be 
in the old man's power, even if he had 
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the will, to confer any further benefits 
upon her. 

Death ! Mr. Eyre had faced it often, 
and had no fear of it — ^but he had never 
before been compelled to watch the slow 
tightening of the grisly hand on its prey, 
and he turned from the sight impatiently, 
as he would have done from that of a boa 
<5onstrictor swallowing a rabbit — ^a dis- 
agreeable sight, however necessary. Pro- 
bably there is no sight on earth more 
painful than the death of an old, un- 
loved, depraved person .... the very 
incapacity to feel sorrow makes the 
onlooker's heart but the bitterer and 
harder ; while the death of a little 
child, that is too young even to lisp 
out its mother's name, may lift that 
45ame heart to an agony of pain that 
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will teach it the divinest lesson it shall 
ever learn. 

There it lies — at once our pain, our 
punishment, and our joy .... all that 
we might have been, all that we can 
never be, we seem to see in the little 
flickering life before us .... in that 
tiny hand lie possibilities that were once 
our own, and that one by one we have 
missed or flung away, and between him 
and us come a thousand subtle, vivid 
suggestions that never pass betwixt us 
and other faces that we love. . . . We 
cannot see God's hand, but a hushed, 
yearning fear is upon us, and we dare 
not rail against Him, or cry aloud as 
we hold upon our knees the little shape 
that has never sinned nor struggled, 
never vexed our hearts, or needed to 
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beg our forgiveness. ... As the cry rises 
involuntarily that we may be permitted 
to give our own life for the child, mid- 
way the answer silences it. " Yours is 
little — his so much ! " and the prayer 
changes on our lips to one for ourselves, 
we being so much more in need of prayer 
than he. And so he remains to us all 
our lives long the might-have-been of 
our tears — ^the little snowy sail set to the 
ocean of eternity, that has reached alone 
an anchorage that the most eager of us 
may never hope to win, and the spot in 
our heart that baby hand has touched 
remains ever vital, while that memory 
may hold us back from sin, and influence 
us for good to our dying day. 

But by the death-bed of such an one 
as old Mr. Eyre we feel scant impulse to 
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pray. His deeds have gone before, and 
our words follow in mockery — here are 
no potentialities for good, but realities of 
:accompli8hed evil, and we shrink from 
importuning God for this man, who 
never dreamed of importuning Him for 
himself. 

But to his son this ghastly, unconscious 
face was more pregnant of meaning than 
that of any child could have been, for 
here was that unmistakable might-have- 
been to which his own life had pointed 
till Madcap had come to him to prove 

how 

Men may rise on stepping stoneSy 
Of their dead selves to higher things^ 

jfor to this, or a violent death standing, 

was the end to which most of the Eyres 

«came. It seemed their lot to live a vie 
VOL. I. p 
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orageuse^ and die before the cup of life 
was drunk to the last dregs ; while with 
Byron might each of them have ex- 
claimed, " I will work the mine of my 
youth to the last vein of the ore, and 
then — good night — I have lived, and I 
am content." 

Haughty, brilliant, with a dark pecu- 
liar beauty as coveted by men as it was- 
dangerous to women, the Eyres for the 
last hundred years had been an enigma 
to the world, and perhaps to them- 
selves; yet though their deeds were 
eccentric to the verge of madness, none 
could point to a single instance of in- 
sanity in the family, and as time went 
on, the world gave up wondering, and 
accepted the Eyres as a race of beings 
too distinct from ordinary human beings 
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to be judged by the canons that ruled 
mankind. 

There had been a time when they 
differed in no way from their neigh- 
bours, by whom they were respected 
as folks not too clever to make other 
people look foolish, nor yet too virtuous 
to grudge a pleasant vice or two to 
those who could afford them; but with 
the advent of a certain Lady Sara 
Villiers in the family, both the for- 
tunes and character of the Eyre family 
underwent a striking change. 

Her sons grew up wild and turbu- 
lent as young hawks reared in a dove's 
nest, perplexing their quiet father by 
their lawless ways ; but when it was 
discovered that their eccentricity at 
home took the shape of extraordinary 
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mental ability at school and college, 
their mother gloried in them and their 
successes more than ever, and would 
tell her husband how this marked in- 
■crease of intellectual power in the Eyre 
family had come to it solely through 
herself. And then it is said he would 
«hake his head, and tell her signifi- 
cantly that the line that divides the 
man of genius from the madman is 
thin as a hair, and he would whisper 
something in her ear at which she 
would turn pale, and later on unlock 
from a secret drawer a letter that she 
knew by heart. 

"cr portrait hangs in the west 

gallery of the Hall— a brilliant gipsy 

ith dark mocking eyes, and a 

icarlet mouth in which pride 
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and determination lurk; and so vividlj^ 
was her dark beauty reproduced in her 
sons and their children after them, that 
in the county the resemblance of father 
to son in the Eyre family gradually 
passed into a proverb. 

There was, too, a strong similarity 
of character henceforth in the whole 
race ; it was as though the force, 
whether for good or evil, that mani- 
fested itself in them wrote itself as. 
indelibly on their minds as on their 
faces, so that what the father had been 
it was safe to foretell the son would 
be; and up to the present time, with 
one exception only, this had invariably 
proved to be the case. 

Lady Sara lived to weep bitter teara 
of shame, and see her pride laid in the 
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dust, and a portrait of him who laid it 
there hangs heside her on the wall — a 
slim young fellow, whose dark face is a 
masculine copy of her own, but with 
more heart in the eyes, and something 
of the keen intellectual glance that 
distinguished Madcap's husband, the 
present master of the Hall. 

He was Lady Sara's favourite grand- 
son, and his successes at college had 
been so brilliant as to cause a certain 
great man to single him out for his 
especial consideration, and even to ex- 
press an intention of bringing him 
forward in public life at the earliest 
possible opportunity. 

Brandon, covered with honours and 
excited by his hopes, retired in company 
with half-a-dozen of his friends to the 
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Hall, there to indulge in those amuse- 
ments that, with the Eyres, invariahly 
alternated with periods of absorbing 
study and intensest application. On 
this occasion a great deal of high-play 
and drinking went forward, till the 
young host, proverbially unlucky at 
games of chance, had lost a larger sum 
of money than he could possibly repay 
to Musgrave, a man unpopular with 
the rest for more reasons than one; 
and on a certain night Musgrave won 
more heavily than usual, his pocket- 
book scarcely containing the bank- 
notes he crammed into it, together 
with an I O XJ from Brandon for a 
thousand pounds. 

The poor lad — he was but little more 
— on passing Musgrave's room that 
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night, and hearing himself called, paused 
to exchange a few words with his guests 
who in his presence put the notes away 
in an escritoire near his bed, and Brandou 
noted with unconscious accuracy that 
it was the fourth drawer, and also the 
shape of the handle, which was diffe- 
rent to that of the others; and so,, 
brooding heavily on his losses, he went 
his way. 

Next morning, as they sat at break- 
fast, Musgrave, as if by accident, pulled 
out his pocket-book, then made a sudden 
exclamation that drew all eyes upon 
him. "Good God!" he cried, "I am 
robbed. The notes are gone !" 

" Impossible," said Brandon, rousing 
himself. "Why, man, I saw you with 
my own eyes place them in the escritoire 
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last night — the fourth drawer, I think. 
I remember noticing the handle.*' 

"Did I?" said Musgrave, affecting 
to look puzzled. "I really forget. If 
you remember the drawer and I don't, 
will you do me the kindness, my dear 
fellow, to fetch them for me?" 

"To be sure," said Brandon, too pre- 
occupied by his anxieties to think of the 
oddness of the request; and he left the 
room at once, closing the door behind him. 

" That's a cool thing," said one of the 
men, "to send your host on a lackey's 
errand. I suppose you thought that, 
being your host, he could not well 
refuse?" 

But Musgrave said not a word, only 
sat watching the shut door, and counting 
the seconds to Brandon's return. 
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He had not long to wait. Brandon 
came in wearily and sat down empty- 
handed. 

•'You gave me a wild-goose chase, 
Musgrave,'* he said ; " the drawer was 
empty — you must have changed them to 
some other place. Besides — I rememher 
now — the notes were in the pocket-book 
when you put them away." 

'* Then I must abide by the loss of my 
money," said Musgrave, in so strange a 
tone that all present looked at him in 
wonder. 

*' Prove your loss," said Brandon 
haughtily. " This is the first time a 
guest's money has been missing or stolen 
in this house, and if the notes are not 
found I pledge my honour their value 
shall be restored to you. Gentlemen, 
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^11 you come with me and help to 
conduct the search ? " 

He turned ahout lightly, and they 
all followed him; but though they 
ransacked every nook and corner in 
Musgrave's room from the chimney 
downwards, the money was not found ; 
and the strange look on Musgrave's face 
became more marked as, himself idle, 
he looked on at the useless toil of the 
searchers. 

His expression was not lost upon Bran- 
don, and as soon as the search was 
abandoned he said : " Gentlemen, the 
next room to be searched will be my 
own." But at this Musgrave sprang for- 
ward, and seized Brandon by the arm to 
hold him back. 

" No ! '* he cried, " the matter shall 
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go no farther; it was a hoax, a stupid 
practical joke of my own." 

"Your jest was a sorry one," said 
Brandon coldly, as he shook himself free, 
while from the men around burst forth 
expressions of contempt, anger, and dis- 
gust : " hut, such as it is, I shall not 
consider it complete without a sight of 
the notes that have given us so much 
useless trouble, and you so much amuse- 
ment at our expense." 

"The notes are my own," said Mus- 
grave sullenly. "I decline for more 
reasons than one," — and a meaning 
glance at Brandon shot from his eyes, — 
" to produce them." 

"You have them on your person?" 
said Brandon quietly. 

" No." 
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" Then, gentlemen," said Brandon, *' we 
will continue the search ;" and he led 
them straight to his own room. 

" His fate be on his own head," said 
Musgrave to himself, as he followed, and, 
standing in the doorway, heard a low 
groan escape one of the searchers who 
stood as though turned to stone, looking 
at a bundle of notes he held in his 
hand. 

They had all gathered round him in a 
moment, and it was Brandon's hand that 
took the notes and his own I O U from 
his friend, and held them up to Mus- 
grave, who stood beyond. 

" Is this the other half of your cursed 
practical joke ? " he said between his 
teeth. " Before God, if you were not my 
guest, I would strike you across the 
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mouth for the dog that you are ; as it is, 
I bid you begone with your gains, and 
never again darken my doors ! ' ' 

As he spoke he crushed the notes to- 
gether into a ball, and flung it at Mus- 
grave, who let it lie, only a bad black 
look gathered about his lips and eyes, as 
he said slowly — " If a practical joke has 
been perpetrated, you should know more 
of it than I." 

"By Heaven!" thundered out the 
young fellow, " I'll get to the bottom of 
this ; and, if you won't speak out here 
before these men. 111 force you to speak 
elsewhere at the sword's point." 

To which Musgrave said sullenly, 
"You have drawn your fate down on 
your own head. With my own eyes, I 
saw you take these notes from my room 
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and place them in the drawer, from 
which Sefton, in the presence of us all, 
took them." 

" You lie ! " cried Brandon, his beau- 
tiful face ablaze with scorn and anger. 
" From the moment I saw you put the 
pocket-book away last night to that in 
which Sefton found them here, I have 
never set eyes on, or touched your cursed 
money. When we Eyres play practical 
jokes we are not in the habit of doing so 
with our guests' gold.'' 

^' You came into my room at day- 
break," said Musgrave, quite unmoved; 
'' I saw you take* the notes from the 
pocket-book, which you replaced in the 
drawer, and I got up and followed you 
to your own room, where you put the 
notes away, I watching you from the 
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door. I drew back as you shut and 
locked it ; across that threshold, I take 
my oath, I haye never stepped. I was 
already in the dining-room when you 
<5ame down to breakfast ; my reason for 
asking you to fetch them was that you 
might have the opportunity of replacing 
them." 

"You lie!" said Brandon again; but 
this time his voice was strange even in 
his own ears. He looked at the faces 
of those who stood around, and at what 
lie saw there his own grew pale as that 
of the dead. 

" Gentlemen," he said, pointing to 
Musgrave, " do you believe him or me ? " 

But they answered him not a word — 
only Sefton came to his friend, and stood 
beside him. 
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''Then," said Brandon, and swift as 
thought, before any could hinder him, 
snatched from the wall one of the loaded 
pistols that always hung there, '* since 
you believe it to be so, here perishes the 
first — ^the last thief of the house of Eyre ! " 

A report rang out— he made a step 
forward, shivered all over from head 
to heel, then fell at their feet — dead ! 

In the public inquiry that was held 

on his death the whole story became 

known, and the black flag of disgrace 

was unfurled above the house of Eyre 

for ever ; but Lady Sara raved and wept, 

:and swore that it could all be explained ; 

only the explanation never came, and 

to this day Brandon Eyre remains in 

the eyes of the world the first, last 

ihief of the house of Eyre. 

VOL. I. q 
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After this there came a harder deyilry 
into their deeds; as their pride increased, 
their self-respect diminished, and the 
women of the fandlj being permitted 
little or no influence over their fiery 
husbands and sons, the latter went on 
their way unchecked — at war with God, 
their own hearts, and the world. 

Alike lovely and unhappy (for no Eyre 
thought a woman worth the winning 
who was not unsurpassable of her kind^ 
and whether she loved him or no, it 
was all one — his passions once lit carried 
all before him, and marry him she should,, 
if only to repent at her leisure), these 
women lived simple, anxious lives, only 
too thankful if open scandal were avoided,, 
and their dead brought home to them to 
receive decent burial at their hands. 
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And the old Squire had been wild and 
lawless even beyond the common wont 
of the Eyres, and had trained up his 
sons to walk in his steps, so that as mere 
lads they had bid fair to outdo their 
father in his devilry and misdeeds. 

" At sixteen a youth cannot help him- 
self, nor at twenty, nor perhaps at 
thirty,*' says Taine; and at thirty-five 
years of age Harrington Eyre assuredly 
cloud not help himself, nor to all ap- 
pearance could his brother, since some 
of their worst follies were perpetrated 
after that age. 

But between the two men lay a differ- 
ence as of alien blood ; while Barrington 
was born to become the slave of habit, 
his brother was made to be its master, 
by a single effort of will shaking him- 
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«elf as free of the chains that bound 
him as if they had been reeds that in 
sport he had permitted to be twined 
about him. Abruptly as with the stroke 
of a sword his marriage had cut his 
life sharply in twain — ^the one half he 
threw behind him, wasting neither 
thought nor regret on what was irre- 
'vocable; the other, honourable and of 
good repute, he lived in the eyes of 
all men, devoting himself in his early 
middle age to those quiet persistent joys 
and duties that his youth had been 
spent in defiance of. The mad reckless 
«ra of the Eyres had gone by, and a 
•new honourable one begun, said his 
neighbours, as years passed, and no 
breath of scandal attached itself to 
Mr. Eyre, who exerted an ascendency 
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over all with whom he came in contact^ 
which proved him to possess that con- 
juring or masterful quality of the- 
human mind that Goethe in one hrief 
word sums up as " da« Damormche^' 
and that never permits its possessor to 
remain in the background of events^ 
but sets him in the van of every battle^ 
a born leader whom man will follow 
blindly into the very jaws of death 
itself. And this force within him work« 
ing since his marriage in the direction 
of good, not evil, Mr. Eyre came to be 
possessed of perhaps the truest riches 
that earth can afford— the unenforced 
respect of those among whom he dwelt ; 
and upon his look and word men waited,. 
— of what he did nothing was lost, or 
viewed with the indifference often ac- 
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corded to better deeds than his, and in 
very truth was to those around him — 

The tongue of the trump to them a\ 
Por the fame that in quite early youth 
he had won in the world of letters he 
felt and expressed a most profound 
contempt. Now and again, at long in- 
tervals, he would put forth from his 
retreat some rare bit of work that drew 
all cultured eyes upon him, but to all 
entreaties that he would boldly enter 
that arena in which his splendid abilities 
might pit him successfully against the 
foremost men of his time he turned a 
deaf ear. Accused of idleness, he once 
remarked that his intellect was for his 
own enjoyment and those immediately 
About him. " Things beautiful, terrible, 
pathetic or witty, write themselves on 
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my mind," he said; "I do not sit down 
to write them for others. My senses 
are perfect; I feel what another man 
only describes, and if nothing visible is 
wrought by my hand, be sure my im- 
pressions endure longer than those 
written down ones that are imagined, 
not known/' 

And Madcap, the cause of all — Mad- 
<5ap, who had been to the powers of 
good lying dormant within him as the 
air and light that had freed them from 
their prison, and who knew it not, yet 
working faith's sweet miracle, had made 
and kept him what she believed him 
to be — ^Madcap was to the world one 
of those women who are principally 
known by the attitude of their husbands 
towards them, and through Mr. Eyre 
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was invested with a preciousness that 
made good wives discover a hundred 
defects in their lords, and bad ones- 
decide that had they been lawfully loved 
in such fashion it would have been an 
easy matter to be as pure as she. 

Mr. Eyre's soul was with her then^ 
if his body sate at his father's side. 
One by one he had strangled those 
scorpions of memory evoked by the 
ghastly face before him ; they were old 
and fangless, lacking the venom that, 
projected into his present life, must 
have poisoned it to the core . . . , 
exultantly he said to himself that no- 
past sin of his could harm Madcap 
now ; his misdeeds were all buried 
fathoms deep, beyond the power of 
God or man to resuscitate. It is so 
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easy to forget the sin that leaves no 
trace, the hurt that inflicts no abiding 
scar, as it is in their consequences to 
those we love that we most forcibly 
behold our misdeeds; and there was 
no Eidolon to steal forth from the 
curtained recesses of Mr. Eyre's soul, 
and confront him with ghastly present- 
ment of evil as he looked forward, not 
back, long years of honour stretching 
before him with Madcap as love and 
conscience at his side. Even the thought 
of his treachery to Prank gave him no 
twinge; one or other of the men who 
loved her must suffer, and why not 
Erank? Her happiness was the first 
consideration; everything and every- 
body must be made to give way to that. 
All his life through he had carried 
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things before him by sheer power of 
will — and so it would be to the end, 
said this man who, with Joubert, thought 
that " force and right are the governors 
of the world ; force till right is ready." 

What was she doing now, he wondered; 
reading his love-letter, or writing him 
one; or kissing those boys, who, after 
all, were his own ; or in thought standing 
beside him in this chamber, as in spirit 
he had left it to seek lier ? 

Self-controlled as he was, the blood 
rose to his temples, and his heart thrilled 
with a nearer and more vivid sensation 
of her presence as his father's servant 
approached bearing a telegram — from 
her, of course— a little message to keep 
him from growing too hungry before 
he could receive her letter. He tore 
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it open, and without needing to look 
from whom it came, read the context : 

" Hester Clarke^ mother to the child 
born six years ago, and drowned by her 
servant, Janet Stork, in the Shifting 
Pool, is here; she has seen and spoken 

with your voife. Meet me at Lord A 's 

4it one to-morrow, as without you no reprieve 
-can be obtained.'' 

He read it straight through without 
a muscle of his face changing, then 
walked like a drunken man to the 
next room, where he sat down, and 
remained quite motionless for perhaps 
a minute, when he looked up, and 
seeing the man, who still lingered by 
the door, certain of disaster, yet not 
daring to ask a single question, he 
hade him prepare him at once for his 
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departure, as he would be setting out 
for England immediately. 

" And is it so bad that you can't wait 
till the breath's out of master's body^ 
sir?" said the old servant, in amaze- 
ment. 

To this Mr. Eyre vouchsafed no reply,, 
but sat without movement of anv kind 
at the table for about ten minutes, when 
he rose, and entering his father's room,, 
stood for a moment looking down on him. 

He was on the point of turning to go,, 
when the old man opened his eyes,, 
reasonable and mocking as they had 
been yesterday. 

"Father," said Mr. Eyre, the word 
rising unbidden to his lips that had not 
passed them for thirty years, "I must 
leave you, and at once." 
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"Has your wife gone off with your 
best friend ? " said the old man cynically ; 
*' better stay with me — b, wife is never 
worth running after unless she happens 
to belong to another man, and not always 
then. Stay where you are; misfortunes 
will happen even in well-regulated 
families — particularly, I may say, in 
well-regulated families — and I shall 
want you to protect me against that 
Abigail's rapacity by-and-by ; besides, 
you know there are fifty roads to town, 
and rather more to Heaven, and it is 
your duty to stay and see that I don't 
take the wrong turning," he added, with 
a sardonic smile. 

*' You spoke last night of something 
you must tell me before you died," said 
Mr. Eyre, looking at his watch ; " in 
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three minutes I shall have left this 
house." 

" Probably to fulfil a worse fate than 
ever befell an Eyre yet," said the old 
man significantly ; " it never threatened 
me — ^Barrington escaped it by death ; but 
I've seen some dangerous signs in you — 
odd that it never occurred to anybody, 
and odder still the way I found out the 
old Jezebel's secret ; so you'll stay," he 
added sharply, " or rue it to the last day 
of your life." 

"Farewell, then," said Mr. Eyre, turn- 
ing on his father a look of which he 
knew not the strangeness, and moving to 
the door. 

" Stay ! " cried the old man, struggling 
to rise ; *' you are going to your doom." 
But Mr. Eyre did not hear him, nor if he 
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had heard would he have returned ; till 
the moment that he should find himself 
face to face with Madcap, he would be 
as one in whom the very life itself is 
suspended. 

As he stood with his foot on the 
carriage-step, giving directions that anjr 
letters that should arrive for him should 
be re-directed to Lovel, a confusion made 
itself heard in the house behind him, 
in the midst of which rose a woman's 
aifected shriek. " Your master is dead,'' 
said Mr. Eyre calmly, "tell Saunders 
to make all arrangements for the funeral 
to take place at Lovel ; " then gave the 
signal to drive on, and was gone. 



CHAPTEK XI. 

Since in the toils of Fate 
Thou art enclosed, submit^ if thou canst brook 
submission. 

^rR. EYRE arrired in town shortly 
^^ after twelve next day (Friday), 
And proceeded immediately to the 
transaction of one of the most difficult 
businesses it had ever been his lot to 
undertake. 

He was expected, and shown imme- 
diately into the presence of the man 
whose hand held the scales in which 
more than one life was trembling; and 
-after a quarter of an hour's interview. 
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left, not waiting for Lord Lovel, who 
was expected in ten minutes. Mr. Eyre 
had telegraphed from Paris for a special 
train to be in readiness at one o'clock 
to take him to Lovel, there being no 
ordinary one for some hours; and as it 
left the great city behind, he threw him- 
self back on the cushions, and for the 
first time absolutely alone since he had 
received Frank's telegram, began con- 
secutively to think. He had neither 
broken bread, nor tasted wine since that 
time the day before, but no signs of 
fatigue were visible in his face or bearing. 
His brow was still of rock, his lips of 
adamant. He looked a man bucklered 
and panoplied against Fate — a target 
whence her poisoned arrows must glance 

aside, perchance wounding others, but 
VOL. I. B 
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never himself. Presently he rose, and 
began to pace the saloon carriage from 
end to end. 

Action of some kind ever seemed in- 
dispensable to this man, but all his 
deeds were as free from hurry, his 
powerful will as little influenced by 
outward causes, as the onward, eflFort- 
less sweep of the albatross is affected 
by the winds that play around it. 

An enemy had once likened him to 
Etna as described by Pindar, *' the nurse 
of everlasting frost concealing within 
deep caverns the fountains of unap- 
proachable fire ; " and it was partly 
perhaps this conviction that beneath 
an habitual reserve he harboured pro- 
found passions, that made him the force 
among men he undoubtedly was. 
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Once he started, and uttered an ex- 
<5lamation ; it had crossed his mind that 
•eveiL if by superhuman chance Madcap 
did not know the truth, she might 
learn it by accident from the news- 
papers of that day. 

To be sure, she rarely read one, her 
hourly companionship with her hus- 
band giving her neither inclination nor 
need to do so. He told her all that 
was worth hearing, and passed over 
the rest, being of Goethe's opinion, 
who, on being pressed hard as to the 
immorality of Byron's writings, said 
that they were not so immoral as the 
newspapers. 

As Mr. Eyre approached Level, one 
or two signs of impatience escaped 
him; but no one who saw him alight 
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would hare dreamed that there went a 
man whose every hope of earthly happi- 
ness hung on the issues of the next 
half-hour. 

" You have the reprieve, sir ? " the 
station-master ventured to say when he 
had recovered from his amazement. 

** Not I," said Mr. Eyre, looking at 
the man as though he would read his 
very soul. 

" But Lord Lovel — " said the man, 
trembling at his own audacity. 

"Oh! he's coming," said Mr. Eyre 
carelessly. "You may expect him by 
the last train;" and he went his way 
on foot. 

" It's all over with her," said the man, 
as he went back to the station; and in 
less than half an hour every soul in 
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Level and Marmiton alike knew that all 
hope for the condemned woman was 
past. 

Mr. Eyre walked across the fields with 
his usual firm step, and observed one or 
two instances of neglect that would en- 
sure a sharp rebuke to a tenant on the 
morrow. He noted, too, the old thorn 
beneath which Madcap loved to sit, and 
the hedge in which, at a certain time of 
the year, she never failed to search for 
moss-cups. At every step of the way, 
indeed, he was reminded of his wife, and 
yet he had no definite thought of her as 
he went. I suppose the man led out to 
be hanged, does not think of the gallows 
that rear themselves before him against 
the pale morning sky ; his intense con- 
sciousness of them goes deeper than mere 
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sight or thought .... and it was with 
no distinct impression of Madcap in his 
mind that Mr. Eyre crossed his own 
threshold, and through the open door 
went in search of her. It seemed natural 
to him that the house should he still and 
quiet as a grave. He did not even seek 
for her in the lower rooms, hut went 
upstairs, knowing that he would find 
her there; and only when he found 
himself in her chamber, and looking 
at something white stretched on the 
distant bed, acknowledged to himself 
that awful fear that had haunted his 
journey. He looked at it awhile in the 
dim misleading light, then forced himself 
to come nearer ; and seeing what it was, 
put a fold of it to his lips, then crossed 
the room to his own that lay beyond. 
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Through the open doorway he saw 
her as she knelt close to the window- 
pane — her curly head looked dark 
against it, as the young curves of her 
shape seemed white as an angel's, while 
her voice had the sweetness of one, as 
with eyes fixed on the pages she whis- 
pered aloud the concluding line of his 
last letter: '* Oood night! good night 1 
don t fear but that this and every night I 
stand beside you; and when you fall 
asleep^ be sure that I think you dream of 
me. . . ." 

"Only good night!" she said aloud, 
as she folded the letter ; "I thought it 
had been ' Good-bye ' yesterday ! '' 

She knew then, and it had broken 
neither her heart nor her love .... 
he had not understood her, and for the 
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first time it occurred to Mr. Eyre whether 
his passion for her were not out of 
some proportion to its object .... and 
yet it had never entered into his calcu- 
lations to give all, where less might 
have contented. 

Suddenly she looked up and saw him 
standing in the doorway — silent, dark, 
even terrible in the gloom — and for a 
moment, in that great stound of wonder 
that almost touched fear, she had not 
power to move, then ran to him, and 
as his arms closed about her, realised 
what her life must have been without 
him. 
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